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INTRODUCTION 


Peter Westh, a lecturer in the History of Religions,^ said, “That 
anthropomorphism is indeed a universal trait of religions the world over has 

been acknowledged by generations of scholars of religion.” 1 ^ The charge of 
anthropomorphism is not a new one, and it is not directed solely against one 
group of religionists. The concept of a “personal” God is expected to be utterly 
rejected by atheists. But they are not alone. It is very possible that agnosticism 
and negative theology will take the place of absolute atheism, not necessarily 

in compliance with the Hegelian trajectory of historical dialektik, 1 ^ but 
because atheism has some major difficulties. At the intellectual level, it is hard 
to convince people that this existence has no maker or cause, and, at both 
intellectual and emotional levels, it is hard to convince them that it has no 
purpose or meaning. Since the 1970s, we have witnessed an increased interest 
in the concept of apophasis in the study of religion, which is described as a 

“new, ethicalized divine transcendence.”^ The apophatic god of negative 
theology will provide some explanation and comfort without intervening in our 
lives. After all, nothing can be demanded by a god of which nothing can be 
predicated and about which nothing can be said. It is a forever silenced god. It 
is the areligious philosophers’ preferred god (at least from the time of 
Aristotle); a god which is remote, detached, and can hardly be an object of 
adoration or worship, even though it may be an object of wonderment. 

When AMJA was planning its 17 th Annual Imams’ Conference about 
atheism, I was asked to contribute with a paper. I thought it would be befitting 
to address the depiction of a “personal” God in the theistic traditions, and the 
contesting depictions. Being an Athari (scripturalist) in my creedal orientation, 
I felt this to be even more binding on me. However, there is a growing sense of 


aversion to and exhaustion from intra-Islamic polemics on creed, and a 
detailed discussion of the topic of the Divine attributes can never steer clear of 
controversy. It is my belief, though, that an avoidance of such detailed 
discussions is unwarranted and dangerous. A void that might be left by the 
different Muslim groups will be filled by non-Muslim philosophies and belief 
systems. “Polemics” have been a part of the Islamic discourse since the time of 
the Companions. In fact, it would not be far-fetched to say that disagreement 
helped define the borders of “orthodoxy” as much as agreement did. With the 
lack of a papacy or Divine communication to anyone after the Seal of the 
Messengers (pbuh), it was the multilateral and transgenerational discourse 
among Muslim scholars that delineated the borders of “orthodox” 
understanding of the Revelation. How do we then proceed with a necessary 
polemical discourse while mitigating most of its untoward side effects? Well, a 
long answer would require a separate paper on adab al-ikhtilaf (etiquettes of 
disagreement), but the short and most pertinent answer here, I believe, lies in 
two proposals. 

1- Measured exposure 

This is not a generic prescription to water down the discourse on creed for 
all audiences. However, for the public, I would support a basic explanation of 
the tenets of ‘aqeedah from a book like al-Tahawiyyah or the introduction of 
al-Risalah by Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani (rA). After erecting enough 
guardrails, there should be an emphasis on the generation, strengthening, and 
refinement of faith, which is something the conventional ‘aqeedah discourse of 
various schools does not provide: but the tazkiyyah/tasawwuf discourse does. 
While this is my general advice for teaching beginners, it would not be enough 
for the advanced students and those who would be entrusted with clarifying or 
even defending the intricacies of Islamic creed. It is also not enough for many 
of our youth, who have significant exposure to philosophical discourses on 
metaphysics or other theistic belief systems. Finally, we must also account for 
the effect of the cultural themes that surround us, continually embedding 
subliminal messages in our subconsciousness. These i nfl uences continue to 
remold our perspective and tarnish our fitrah (original disposition), and 
without proper rehabilitation of it, the Islamic discourse on divinities and 
many other concepts will sound odder and odder. 



2- Disagree and Love 

It is true that one may develop a special affinity toward the teachers with 
greatest impact on them, so it may be natural for a Hanbali to have a special 
place for Imam Ahmad in their heart. However, this should not mean less 
wala’ (religious allegiance and love) for Imam Abu Hanifah, for instance. The 
same for a student with a Ghazalian or Taymiyyan orientation: their greater 
intellectual indebtedness to one of them should not translate into less wala’ or 
respect for the person of the other. It should also not mean approval of one 
teacher’s entire legacy or rejection or neglect of another’s. Partisanship and 
compartmentalization can have detrimental effects on our intellectual integrity 
and vigor, as well as on our spiritual wellness. 

We can focus on the issues while safeguarding our wala’ for all bearers of 
the tradition who meant well for this deen and for this Ummah. The Quran 
reminds us often of our human brotherhood, and if we were loyal to its legacy, 
we must love all our brethren. Those among them who are Muslim deserve 
another type of love, forged in our spiritual brotherhood. I would not limit this 

to the different strands considered generally of Ahl al-Sunnah wa al-JamiTah, 13 
but I would argue here that those of the Mu‘tazilah, for instance, who meant to 
serve Allah and His deen, deserve their share of this love as well. Many of 
them led exemplary lives and made great contributions to Islam’s cause. If we 
do not find room in our hearts for them, our love reserves must be 
exceptionally depleted. 

Even when we focus on the issues, we should avoid exaggerating the danger 
of the opposite position, because it is often used as a pretext to justify the 
demonization of the opponents. You will see later in this work the 
transgenerational discourse between luminaries like Ibn Rushd, al-Razi, and 
Ibn Taymiyyah (may Allah have mercy on them all). That discourse was on the 
presumption of conflict between reason and Revelation. While this Athari 
writer will adopt Ibn Taymiyyah’s position, he recognizes the indebtedness of 
his thesis (or synthesis) to those of his predecessors, including people who 

were his diametrical opponents, like Ibn Sina ( Avicenna). I also recognize 
how, within their intellectual paradigms, each one of them meant to preserve 
the integrity of the Revelation without impugning the office of reason. 

As an Athari, I do recognize (and regret) how some people, largely of my 


creedal orientation, have contributed lately to inflaming the intra-Islamic 
debate on matters of creed and others. I do, however, recognize that the 
hardcore of all groups share the same belligerence toward their opponents. In 
fact, you will rarely (if ever) find the same level of hatred and hostility some 
people of the Ash‘ari persuasion have for Imam Ibn Taymiyyah exhibited by 
any Atharis toward Imam al-Ghazali, for instance. And while many Ash‘aris 
are so adamant on circulating the dispraise of Imam Ibn Taymiyyah by other 
scholars, you will rarely find Atharis as adamantly circulating the equally 
extreme dispraise of Imam al-Ghazali by the likes of Imams al-Tartooshi, al- 
Maziri, ‘Iyad, Ibn al-Jawzi, and others, which for some reached the level of 
contingent excommunication and caused some to issue legal verdicts in favor 
of burning his books. Also, historically, Atharis have frequently been the 

object of this hostility. You find takfeer (excommunication) 13 and la‘n 
(invocation of curses) too often in the writings of many theologians, both 
scripturalists and rationalists, to the point that al-‘Izz ibn ‘Abd al-Salam (rA), 
who is largely in agreement with the Ash‘aris, marveled at their frequent 
takfeer (excommunication) of their opponents in his book Qawa‘id al-Ahkam. 

Allah knows that I do not say this out of partisanship or in defense of my 
“group,” because being cured from groupism is what I wish for myself and my 
fellow Muslims, but reconciliation and acceptance starts from within and with 
self-acceptance—of course without self-delusion. Whatever excuses they may 
have had, and the different circumstances and paradigms they operated from, 
we must think good of them, but it is my hope that we reach a “common word” 
on a conciliatory trajectory from here that would protect the unity of the 
Ummah, preserve the integrity of the tradition, and save the honor of its 
bearers. 

Finally, Atharis (scripturalists) did not seek to undermine the office of 
reason, nor did Mutakallimoon (rationalist theologians) seek to undermine the 
epistemic value of the scriptures. Rather, one group saw intractable conflicts 
between reason and some zawahir (primary meanings) of the scriptural 
reports, whereas the other did not acknowledge the presence of conflict. While 
there may be clear leanings justifying these labels, the division is not absolute, 
and as we may see in the typology of positions and the following discussions, 
there is no uniformity within any of the referenced groups. It is my hope that 


this work will help its English-speaking readers understand the Islamic 
discourse concerning the Divine attributes and be able to construct a 
systematic argument in defense of the Islamic conception of God. 



WHERE DO WE GET OUR BELIEF 
FROM? OUR EPISTEMOLOGICAL 

POSITION 
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“And to Allah belongs the unseen [aspects] of the heavens 
and the earth. And the command for the Hour is not but as a 
glance of the eye or even nearer. Indeed, Allah is over all 
things competent. And Allah has extracted you from the 
wombs of your mothers not knowing a thing, and He made for 
you hearing and vision and intellect that perhaps you would 


be grateful.” [Al-Nahl 16:77-78]^ 

This verse provides the outline of the Islamic theory of epistemology. It 
mentions three sources of knowledge in this order: 

1. truthful reports (hearing) 

2. empirical findings (sights) 

3. reason (intellect/innate potency) 

These are the sources of knowledge in general. But what about the 
knowledge of the ghayb (unseen)? It seems that empirical findings of the 
external senses have no place here. However, do we only perceive things with 
our external senses? Muslim scholars have argued that there is an internal 
sense (hiss batin) with which we perceive real extant feelings of fear, sadness, 


joy, and so on.^-^ Muslim scholars contend that we perceive God, as well 
as our very souls, by our internal sense. Beyond that, we are left with truthful 
reports and reason. How does each of them contribute to our knowledge of the 


ghayb, particularly the Divine Himself, and what happens if what they 
contribute appear to conflict? 

The Role of Truthful Reports 








“And the word of your Lord has been fulfilled in truth and in 
justice. None can alter His words, and He is the Hearing, the 
Knowing.” [Al-Aif am6:115] 

The Revelation has been perfected in truth (concerning its declarative part) 
and injustice (concerning its imperative part). 

If there is no way for our empirical experiences to apprehend God and no 
way for the internal sense or intellect to apprehend more than His existence 
and the perfection of His essential attributes, then we must be dependent on the 
Revelation for all other knowledge of Him and of the ghayb. The truth of the 
Revelation is established through the proofs of prophethood, so when one 
commits to unquestioning acceptance of its dicta, they are not being irrational 
or accepting faith blindly. Limiting knowledge to that which can be established 
through demonstrative proofs or empirical findings is an enormous error. 

In the preface to the second edition of his Critique of Pure Reason, Kant 
says, “I have therefore found it necessary to deny knowledge, in order to make 


room for faith.Though never a skeptic (for example, he was always 
committed to scientific knowledge), Kant came to limit knowledge to objects 
of possible experience, and to regard ideas of metaphysics (including 
theology) as matters of rational faith. We agree with Kant on the rationality of 
faith and on metaphysics being largely undiscoverable through empirical or 
rational investigation, but we disagree with him on limiting knowledge to those 
routes. After all, the people who saw Moses (pbuh) split the red sea, Jesus 
(pbuh) bring life to the dead, or an army drink from Muhammad’s (pbuh) hand, 
should have more certainty regarding what these messengers had told them 
about the unseen than much of their own empirical findings. Most people had a 
justifiable certainty in the presence of China through concurrent reports of its 
existence. In the first case, the truthfulness of the reports was established 
through miracles and other definitive proofs, and in the second, it was 
established through concurrence of people with the impossibility of collusion. 
Demanding a higher level of certainty to be confident in the truth of what we 



know would lead to radical skepticism or even solipsism. 

Having established that truthful reports are a valid source of knowledge, we 
must be aware that there are two factors to be considered here: the authenticity 
of transmission and the implications of such reports. As for the implications, 
the importance of reason, linguistic conventions, contextuality, and 
intertextuality in our understanding of these reports will be discussed later. As 
for the transmission, there is no doubt about the transmission of the Quran and 
the mutawatir Sunnah (conveyed through recurrent mass transmission). Other 
authentic reports with less certain transmission are still acceptable as a basis 
of practice according to all Sunni Muslims, and as a basis for secondary 

matters of creed^-^ as well, according to Atharis, whether or not they confer 
certainty. In fact, Imam Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (rA) considered the acceptance of 
singular reports in creedal issues a matter of agreement among Ahl al-Sunnah. 

[13] Jv] 

It is important to stress that weak reports must never be used as a basis for 
creed. At times, some Atharis erred in citing weak reports that have repugnant 
meanings. For example, Imam Abu Ya‘la (rA) related a weak hadith from Jabir 
ibn ‘Abd Allah: 

I heard the Messenger of God saying, “On the Day of Resurrection my 
community will arrive at a hill, placed above all the other nations. Each 
nation in its turn will be given its idols. Then our Lord will come to us by 
foot, and say [to the believers]: ‘What are you waiting for?’ And they will 
say: ‘We are waiting for our Lord.’ He shall respond: ‘I am your Lord.’ 
They will say: ‘If only we could see you!’ And then He shall be revealed 
to them laughing to such an extent that His uvulae [in another report: and 

molars] are seen. After that, they will start following Him.”^ 

Abu Ya‘la (rA) felt the unease in the report, so he explained: 

We do not assert [that God has] a laughter which includes the opening 
of the mouth, and grinning while showing the teeth. We do not assert 
[that God has] molars and uvula, which are body organs and parts. 
What we assert is an attribute, even though we do not grasp its 
meaning. It is precisely the same as we assert [that God has] face and 

hands; that He hears and sees.^- 1 ^ 


Before putting out an argument in defense of a creedal position, we must first 
ascertain its establishment. Imam Abu Ya‘la (rA) did not need to defend a 
hadith that is not established in the first place. 

The Role of Reason 

We can imagine the role of reason in relation to the Revelation in one of 
three respects: 

1. reason as a tool of understanding the Revelation 

2. reason as an independent source of knowledge 

3. reason in opposition to the apparent meanings of the Revelation 

Reason as an independent source of metaphysical knowledge 

The debate between the Continental Rationalists and British Empiricists 
culminated in the Kantian attempt at reconciliation between them by denying 
the Empiricists’ notion that the mind is a blank slate waiting to be filled by 
empirical findings while also rejecting the Rationalists’ notion that pure, a 
priori knowledge independent of the world exists. Reason is a potency that is 
constructed through our experience of the world, and the categories of our 
understanding (the duality of substance and accident, for instance) cannot be 
separated from our experiences of the world. Kant, therefore, did not believe 
that reason has much to say about metaphysical realities. Debates on rational 
metaphysics have been raging since the time of Plato. They were transmitted to 
our religious discourse: in particular, Aristotelian and Neoplatonic philosophy. 
The question Kant, arguably the most important philosopher in modern times, 
asked, is not whether a particular group was right, but whether rational 
metaphysics is at all rational! 

Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) reported from Ahmad ibn Hanbal (rA) and al-Harith al- 
Muhasibi (rA) that reason is a ghareezah (instinct), and from others that it is a 
quwwah (potency). He argued that reason helps to universalize particulars, 
issue judgments in the form of predicative statements (tasdeeqat/ahkam) 

relative to existent particulars, and draw inferences.^ 

This potency requires data so as to form judgments about particular 
existents. How can it then (independent of Revelation) issue predicative 
statements about the unseen? As we said before, it will have a limited, but still 
vital, scope of operation there. It can realize the existence of God and the 
perfection of His essential attributes. However, its universalizing function will 


not help because of the great dissimilarity between the world of the shahadah 
(seen) and that of the ghayb (unseen). What about rational inferences? Can they 
lead to knowledge? Of course, they may even lead to compelling (daroori) 
knowledge, but only if the process of deduction is valid and the premises are 
irresistible. What can we then infer from shahadah about ghayb? Nothing, 
really, except the existence of the Creator or “First Cause.” Otherwise, there is 
nothing that is shared by them except the outward meanings of the names used 
by the Revelation and their being subject to the logical maxims such as the law 

of non-contradiction.^ It is because of all this, and because of what many 
speculative theologians called takafu’ al-adillah (equivalency of proofs), that 
some of the most erudite among them realized the futility of reason as a source 
of metaphysical knowledge, which is attributed to many of the greatest 
Mutakallimeen (rationalist theologians), such as al-Muhasibi, Ibn Qutaybah, 
al-Juwayni, al-Ghazali, and al-Razi (may Allah bestow mercy on them all). We 
read in the introduction to Nihayat al-Iqdam fi ‘ilm al-Kalam by al-Shahrastani 
(rA) two verses highlighting the futility of speculative theology: 

I have made the rounds of the gatherings of the learned (ma‘ahid) 

And cast my eyes upon the haunts of erudition (ma‘alim); 

Yet never did I see but men perplexed, with their chins in their hands 

Or gnashing their teeth in regret.^-h^ 

But is there still a place for rational inquiry in the discipline of creed? 

The Place of Kalam Reason as a Tool of Understanding and Armor for 
Defense 

Should reason really be excluded from any discourse on creed in favor of 
the letter of Revelation? Why? Shouldn’t there be accord between the two? 
How do we even understand the text of Revelation without any employment of 
rational investigation? Should we not seek to provide rational answers to 
misconceptions about our creed? But again, what do we mean by reason? A 
priori knowledge? Does that even exist? If it does, is there an agreed-upon set 
of a priori information? Did the philosophers ever agree on much, other than 
what the rest of humanity have agreed upon using their philosophically 
unschooled intellects? Didn’t their schooled intellects lead them to beliefs 
about the world we consider now totally absurd? In what do we ground our 


individual or group rational findings, and what guarantees their correctness? 
These and others are all valid questions that need answers in order to begin 
talking about the place of rational inquiry in metaphysics or the world of the 
unseen. While detailed answers are well beyond the scope of this paper, I will 
try to briefly address the main issues of contention here. 

First, let us agree that subjecting the Divine instruction to the prevalent 
intellectual or social conventions is always a perilous undertaking. Take, for 
example, the Aristotelian concept of God. To Aristotle, God was the unmoved 
mover, who must be radically simple and changeless or undifferentiated and 
undifferentiating. He is pure actuality without any unactualized potential. This 
also meant that he does not do anything new at any time and that he does not 
exert influence on the universe as an efficient cause, but only as a final cause, 
meaning that the universe reacts to him without any action emanating from him. 
While this posed a problem for his followers who struggled to explain change 
in the universe, it may have been at some level fine for Aristotle, because his 
god is not a creator. Afterall, for him, matter was eternal without beginning, not 
a created thing. This Aristotelian concept of God, however, seems to come into 
irreconcilable conflict with the Quranic description of God, wherein He 
engages with His temporal creations, as He wills, while acknowledging that 
time itself is His creation, so He is not bound by it, just as He is not bound by 
space. Aristotelian and Neoplatonic philosophies prevailed in the new lands 
of Islam during its early spread. Muslim apologists worked hard to provide 
Islamic answers that could be accepted within the intellectual milieu of those 
times and places. Much controversy and division among Muslims resulted 
from this. Did we have to reconcile our understanding of the Quranic 
description of God and His voluntary actions with any Aristotelian or 
Neoplatonic dicta? We will come to see later why we did not need to, but do 
we ever have to engage with different intellectual paradigms? 

First, at a more superficial level, using the technical language of a 
particular group of people, for example, the philosophers, should not be 
problematic when done by the astute debater who is well aware of the 
connotative power of terms and how undivorceable they are from their 
intellectual/social milieu. We find, in addition to the Mutakallimeen 
(rationalist theologians), scripturalists like Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) not shying 



away from using Avicennian terms such as wajib al-wujood (necessary 
existent). In fact, Ibn Taymiyyah clearly states that there is no problem in 
adopting and adapting the technical language of different groups whenever the 
need arises. 1221 - 1 ™!] 

Second, using the techniques of rational metaphysicians is different from 
using their technical language. The danger in using their techniques is obvious: 
we would be subjecting the Revelation to an outside philosophical system. 
However, to engage with their discourse, we must use their techniques. To not 
engage with it, we may leave the masses unarmed against the rational 
metaphysicians’ propositions and attacks. Initially, the great faith the earlier 
generations had in their hearts and their firm establishment (tamakkun) in their 
spiritual experiences spared them from the temptation to pay attention to 
contenders, no matter how glittery their dialectics may have seemed. That is 
why we find an imam like Ahm ad ibn Hanbal (rA) completely opposed to 
engaging in the discourse of speculative theologians and philosophers, and we 
all know how critical he was of the great traditional scholar, al-Harith al- 
Muhasibi (rA), for engaging in their discourse. It seems, however, that many- 
and-later-most scholars from the fifth century onward have decided to engage 
with kalam in order to defend the tradition. Atharis remained largely skeptical 
of kalam They felt that such engagement compromised the tradition and the 
collective consciousness of Muslims; so, to them, the harm outweighed any 
benefit. They continued to condemn kalam, while the Mutakallimoon continued 
to condemn the literalism of the Atharis, and some of them would even call 
them hashwiyyah (or hashawiyyah), which is a pejorative term meaning that 
they relate too many reports without comprehending them, or that they are 
marginal and eccentric. Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) then came at a time when the 
intellectual idiom of the scholarly community and even of public space has 
been saturated with kalam, so he decided to engage with it (thus the notion of 
him being a mutakallim). However, he did not do that in the way 
cotemporaneous speculative theologians did, but rather to defend the Athari 
dicta, which found their strongest patronage among the Hanbalis. He even 
explicitly permitted rational theological argument at some level and showed 
that it has first been employed by the Quran in his al-khawd fatwa, written in 

Egypt and included in the beginning of his magnum opus Dark 1221 - 251 While 


most Atharis appreciated his service of their cause, some, particularly during 
his time, were still skeptical of the mere engagement of kalam and rational 
theology, something they felt Ahmad (rA) would have not accepted. 

So, now, what do we do with kalam and how do we engage with rational 
theology if we were to engage with it in the first place? 

First, it must be emphasized that the different disciplines of philosophy, 
including logic, have undergone massive changes. If we use an old 
philosophical discourse to address a modern audience, we would be doing a 
disservice to the religion and our “apologetics.” The kalam of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries AH was formulated to address a philosophical discourse, 
prevalent during those times, which underwent profound changes. Second, I 
believe there is room for using relevant rational arguments (kalam) to defend 
our ‘aqeedah. I believe that what our great imams, like al-Shaft’i and Ahmad, 
dispraised was making the revealed knowledge subordinate to kalam I believe 
that what caused Ibn Khuzaymah, Ibn Surayj, al-Harawi, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, and 
other Atharis to be justifiably opposed to kalam in their times is that they 
perceived that many established dicta of the Revelation were being reversed 
or altered in order to adjust the tradition to the requirements of certain 
philosophies. We must not feel the need to reconcile the revealed knowledge 
with an outside philosophy, because revealed knowledge is self-sufficient. We 
only need to reconcile our understanding of the revealed knowledge with the 
mental axioms, such as the Aristotelian formulated law of non-contradiction, as 
well as things perceptible by the senses. However, we must be aware that the 
science of logic is not infallible. Logicians have disagreed with each other 
since Aristotle’s time. Anyone who has studied the development of logic over 
the centuries has no doubt about that. In this light, Imam Ibn Taymiyyah’s 
critique of kalam should be understood. He was a master of the rational 
sciences to the point that some considered him to have prefigured the British 
empiricists and the nominalists. His critique was of some methodologies and 
assertions of the Greek philosophers. That is why I like the title Ibn Taymivva 
Against the Greek Logicians that Wael B. Hallaq chose for his splendid 
translation of al-Suyooti’s Jahd al-Qareehah fi Tajreed al-Naseehah, a 
summary of Ibn Taymiyyah’s Response to the Logicians (al-Radd ‘Ala al- 
Mantiqiyeen). 




It is understood that most people choose between the thesis and antithesis, 
but for those who are interested in synthesis, the following approach to kalam 
may be the solution. 

Let us imagine the theological discourse in two major steps: 

1- Establishing the purports of the Revelation, our ultimate source of 
metaphysical knowledge. 

2- Developing systematic rational arguments in defense of those 
purports, an endeavor that is closer to the discipline of apologetics 

than it is to the discipline of theology. 12 ^ 

Does rational inquiry have a role in the first step? Well, it depends on what is 
meant by rational inquiry. If it is using reason as an independent source of 
metaphysical knowledge, then it does not, at least for people who were 
privileged by receiving a revelation and who have come to realize its Divine 
origin. We cannot accept rational molds and frameworks produced by a 
particular philosophical school and then attempt to fit the dictates of the 
Revelation into them. In this step, we will use our unadulterated reason to 
ascertain the reliability (thuboot) of reports and to understand their 
implications (dalalah) through the linguistic conventions of the first community 
and their own understanding. Their understating should always be privileged 
because they were “the first audience,” purest at heart, deepest in knowledge, 
and least pretentious or hyper-technical. Also, a hermeneutical system that 
places an emphasis on contextuality and intertextuality will never demand 
reason to resign or disengage it from any inquiry. This would, most 
importantly, be a betrayal of the Revelation’s emphatic appeal to “reason” and 
“reflect.” 

In the second phase where we try to demonstrate the rational integrity of the 
Islamic doctrines, there is a much greater place for rational arguments to be 
employed. What is to be remembered here, however, is the limitation of the 
human mind and the human categories of thought. We must also remember that 
the complete dissimilarity between the ghayb and shahadah makes drawing 
inferences about the former from the latter erroneous and dangerous. Finally, 
the absolute incomparability of God makes categorical syllogism (qiyas al- 
shumool) and analogy (qiyas al-tamtheel) inoperative in inferring from the 
creation about Him. Only, in a careful manner, may the a fortiori argument be 


employed to ascribe to God perfections found in His creations as long as they 


are completely clear of any imperfection. 122 ^ The Prophet (pbuh) taught us 
how to apply the a fortiori argument to simplify things for the apprehension of 
the human mind. Abu Razeen al-‘Uqayli, a Companion of the Prophet, 
reported: 

I asked the Prophet one day: “Will each and every one of us 
see our Lord on the Day of Resurrection? Is there a sign for 
this in the creation?” The Prophet answered: “Abu Razeen, 
the fact that each and every one of you sees the moon is in 
itself a sign for this, is it not?” I replied: “Of course.” The 

Prophet said: “So, God is the greatest. 

While this hadith may have a controversial transmission, it is not 
establishing anything new. The Prophet (pbuh) said in a report that is related 
by both al-Bukhari and Muslim: 
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“You will see your Lord as you see this full moon, and you 
will have no trouble in seeing Him.” 

Seeing the Lord on the Day of Judgment is a matter of agreement among Ahl al- 
Sunnah. The Prophet (pbuh) is not likening God to the moon, but likening the 
ease of our seeing God on the Day of Judgment to the ease of our seeing the 
moon in this life. 

Finally, to say that the fence between the two steps mentioned above can be 
made completely impermeable is ahistorical, if not completely irrational. 
Therefore, we must remember that engaging rational theology will never be 
without risks. Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) quotes Abu Bakr ibn al-‘Arabi (rA) as 
saying: “Our shaykh [al-Ghazali] penetrated into the guts of philosophers, then 


he wanted to come back out, but could not.” 12 ^- 1 ^ Others claimed that Ibn 
Taymiyyah himself was also affected by his mastery of philosophy. While this 
Athari writer agrees more with Ibn Taymiyyah on epistemology and theology, 
and believes that his Atharism often helped him, it is untenable to categorically 
deny that claim. Should we then favor safety? It may not be possible given how 
dire our need is to engage with the dominant intellectual idiom of our times. 
However, we must exercise extreme caution, because if Hujjat al-Islam and 


Shaykh al-Islam could not cross that ocean without getting wet, who can? 
Muslim apologists of all persuasions had to engage with different intellectual 
paradigms in order to defend our Islamic doctrines. They still do. We should 
scrutinize their legacies through the sieve of the Quran, the Sunnah, and the 
understanding of the first community, all while understanding their noble 
motivation and preserving their sacred honor. 

Before I move to addressing the notion of a conflict between reason and 
Revelation, let me briefly discuss the role of two major concepts in our 
epistemic theory: fitrah and ilham. 

The Role of Fitrah 
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Wabisah ibn Ma‘bad (rA) said: I came to the Messenger of 
Allah (pbuh) and he said, “You have come to ask about 
righteousness.” I said, “Yes.” He said, “Consult your heart. 
Righteousness is that about which the soul feels at ease and 
the heart feels tranquil, and ithm (sin) is that which wavers in 
the soul and causes uneasiness in the chest, even though 
people have repeatedly given their fatwa (expert 


opinion).”^ 

The difficulty in talking about fitrah starts from the very translation of the 
word, which has been translated as: natural constitution, original disposition, 
natural inclination, original normative disposition, and so forth. 

The relationship between fitrah and reason is a complicated one. While 
fitrah has been used in the tradition to refer to a priori knowledge, it is not 
limited to the intellect, but it is the general normative disposition of the human 
intellect that helps us to apprehend a priori facts and compelling (daroori) 
knowledge, and it is also the original disposition of the heart and the human 
psyche. It is not only about knowledge, but about feelings as well. It is not only 
about knowing what is right, but also about choosing it. We were created in the 
best shape (ahsan taqweem), both externally and internally. The Prophet relates 


from Allah that He said, 
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“I have created all My servants having a natural inclination to 
uprightness (the worship of the One God).” [Muslim] 

But how do we use the fitrah when humans are always disagreeing over 
what some of them consider fitri (innate)? In dialectics, fifrah should be 
invoked only when there is human concurrence (tawatur). That consensus of 
human beings on accepting a certain notion is an indication that it is built into 
our fitrah. The law of non-contradiction is an example of something humans 
would agree on. It is not limited to mental axioms: the superiority of kindness 
over cruelty, for instance, is another. Praise God, there are still matters that 
people endowed with reason do agree on. 

There is another problem with fitrah even for our personal pursuit of the 
truth. It is corruptible. While Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) gave fitrah a prominent place 
in his epistemological theory, contrary to what some of his detractors may 
think, he was well aware of its corruptibility. In fact, he mentions seven of its 
fatal diseases: hawa (bias), zann (conjecture), shubhah (misgiving), gharad 
(ulterior motive), ‘adah (habit), taqleed (blind following), mawrooth 

(inherited beliefs). 12 ^ He mentions how spiritual refinement (riyadah) through 
devotion and ‘ibadah (worship) along with immersion in the Revelation are 
important to rehabilitating our fitrah. This would bring us to the role of ilham 
(inspiration), which not only rescues the fitrah, but goes far beyond that. 

The place of ilham 

There are many layers or degrees of ilham in our Sufi vernacular. It will 
suffice here to talk about the general concept. It is well known that toward the 
end of his life, Imam al-Ghazali (rA) placed mushahadat al-haqa’iq (the 
apprehension of realities) through spiritual disclosure (kashf) at the top of the 
epistemological pyramid, arguing that true certainty can only be gained through 
it, and at the same time he downplayed the utility of kalam You find this in his 
al-Munqidh min al-Dalal (Deliverer from Error) and other books. He says in 
Iliya’ ‘Uloomal-Deen, 

the middle path (hadd al-iqtisad) between the “wantonness” (inhilal) 
of excessive ta’weel [of the philosophers] and the “rigidity (jumood) 
of the Hanbalites” is a fine and subtle [point] comprehensible only to 



those who have been granted success and who perceive things by a 
divine light, not by means of receiving transmitted knowledge (sama‘). 
Then, when the hidden aspects of things are made manifest to them as 
they truly are, they consider the transmitted texts [of Revelation] and 
the wording thereof, and whatever agrees with what they have 
witnessed by the light of certainty, they affirm it, and whatever 


disagrees with this, they reinterpret it.^ 3 -^ 

While we may disagree with the hierarchy mentioned by Imam al-Ghazali 
(rA), we recognize that, while ilham must be subordinated to the text of 
Revelation, its complementary utility is undeniable. After all, Allah says, 
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“And fear Allah. And Allah teaches you.” [Al-Baqarah 

2 : 282 ] 

In Livnat Holtzman’s words, 

According to Ibn al-Qayyim, the knowledge of God’s attributes cannot 
be obtained by the human intellect alone and should not be acquired 
for mere intellectual purposes. Rather, the knowledge of God’s 
attributes is the outcome of a spiritual labor, in which God 
participates actively by widening or opening the believer’s heart to 
receive the meaning of the attributes. The heart therefore receives this 
knowledge directly from the niche of divine inspiration (mishkat al- 

wahy). 12 ^ 

/V 

‘A’ishah (rAa) reported Allah's Messenger (pbuh) as saying: 
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“There had been among the people before you inspired 
persons (muhaddathoon), and if there were any such among 
my Ummah, ‘Umar b. al-Khatttab would be one of them” 

(Agreed upon) 

‘Umar (rAa) never used his inspiration as an independent source of 
knowledge about God, but only as a means to a better understanding of the 
intent of God in His Revelation. 

I hope that it has become clear that spiritual labor is of utmost importance to 
rehabilitate the fitrah and be worthy of receiving guidance (or ilham) from 




Allah. 

What If There Is a Conflict Between Reason and Revelation? 

Imam Malik (rA) said, 
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Shall we, whenever a man comes to us more argumentative than 
another, abandon what Jibreel (pbuh) has brought to Muhammad 
(pbuh) for his argumentation? (Reported by AbuNu‘aym in al-Hilyah) 
We have talked about the primacy of the Revelation, but we also talked about 
the distinguished place the Revelation itself assigns to reason. What if they 
conflict? 

Various answers have been posited by different prominent figures in our 
intellectual history. For some of the philosophers, reconciliation was achieved 
by creating what may be considered a theory of a two-fold truth, where 
philosophy and Revelation accord with each other but speak at different levels. 
Al-Farabi, for instance, saw the language of Revelation as a popular 
expression of truth in figurative terms that is suitable for the philosophically 


unschooled intellects. 123 Ibn Rushd (rA), says, “Those things which cannot be 
known except in demonstration (burhan), because of their concealment, God 
was kind enough with His servants who are not able to understand by 
demonstration... and has given those amthal (similes, examples, or analogies) 


and called them to believe them” 1 ^ 1 -^ Ibn Rushd insisted that there is 
complete harmony between religion and philosophy, but at two different 
levels: philosophy addresses those capable of understanding demonstrative 
discourse, while religion uses rhetorical language that can be understood by 
the masses and thus benefit them. This two-fold truth was the hallmark of 
Averroism that thrived in Europe for centuries and was adopted by 
philosophers like Siger of Brabant and Boetius of Dacia, although later 
condemned by the church and considered particularly dangerous by Thomas 
Aquinas. 

It would be unfair to exaggerate in condemning Ibn Rushd’s notion of a 
twofold truth. Different explanations of the claimed conflict between 
Revelation and reason have been suggested, some by imams who are 


considered more “traditional” than he is. Al-Taftazani (rA) says, 

If it is said, if the correct religious belief is the negation of spatial 
locatedness and directionality, why is it then that the heavenly 
scriptures and the Prophetic traditions imply in countless instances the 
affirmation of that without a single instance of negating it? The answer 
is: because exoneration from directionality is something the intellects 
of the masses cannot comprehend, to the extent that they would be 
certain that something that does not exist in any direction does not 
exist at all. [Therefore,] a discourse with apparent assimilation 
(tashbeeh) was more suitable in addressing them and calling them to 

the religion, and more conducive to their uprightness.^-^ 

It seems, at least to this writer, that the two-fold truth of Ibn Rushd (rA) is a 
cleverer explanation of what appears to some as a conflict. 

For Atharis, the most that can be said is that there is only one Truth about 
the unseen, and that it was expressed by the Revelation in a manner that suits 
all audiences and a language that all could relate to, particularly the first 
audience entrusted with the first enactment of the religious doctrines. This 
language is still anthropic, conforming to the human categories of 
understanding, because the audience is humanity. The Revelation used the 

language developed by humans 1 ^ 1 to denote things and concepts within their 
experience in order to point to things and concepts whose realities are beyond 
human apprehension. That is why in Sufi terminology the concept of 
“borrowed names” (al-ismal-mu‘ar) is often used. 

Addressing the notion of a conflict between the Revelation and reason more 
directly and in greater detail, Imam Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (rA) speaks in Asas 
al-Taqdees of what he calls a “universal law” (qanoon kulli), which is 
summarized as: 

If the obvious outward meaning of the revealed texts and the definitive 
conclusions of rational thought are in conflict, then either: (1) they 
must both be accepted, which is impossible as this would violate the 
law of non-contradiction [claiming both p and p]; (2) they must both 
be rejected, which is also impossible as this would violate the law of 
the excluded middle [claiming neither p nor p]; (3) precedence must 
be given to Revelation, which is inpossible since Revelation is 




grounded in reason, such that if we were to give priority to the former 
over the latter [that is, to Revelation over reason], this would amount 
to a rejection of both reason and [by extension] that which is grounded 
by reason [i.e., Revelation]. One must, therefore, give precedence to 
reason, then either make figurative interpretation (ta’weel) of 
scripture [to accord with reason], or negate the apparent meaning of 
scripture but refrain from assigning to it a definite, particular, 

metaphorical meaning (tafweed).^-^ 

Ibn Taymiyyah agreed with Ibn Rushd on the complete harmony between 
reason and Revelation. He did not accept philosophy as a spokesperson for 
reason, and he did not accept the notion of two layers of truth. He rejected al- 
Razi’s universal law, and he provided in a ten-volume tome his alternative. In 
the following paragraphs, I will briefly go over some of his main points: 

• Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) did not attempt to belittle the office of reason or 
deny its importance in grounding our faith in the Revelation. 

• He argued that reason is not one undifferentiated category of 
conclusive (qat‘i) rational output. He argued that most rational 
propositions are speculative (zanni) and they naturally should not be 
given precedence over the conclusive assertions of the Revelation. 
The same applies to the Revelation, so it would be natural that we 
give precedence to what is conclusive, regardless of whether it is 
rational or scriptural. When they are both zanni, we look for the more 
probative (rajih) proofs. There is, thus, no simple binary of reason 
versus Revelation. 

• If it is said that al-Razi (rA) was only talking about conclusive 
indicants of reason, Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) denied that they ever 
conflicted with the obvious implications of the Revelation. He argued 
that most of what al-Razi seems to consider conclusive is not in fact 
so. He maintained that the established findings of sense perception 
(hiss) and a priori (badeehi) reason can never be ignored in favor of 
Revelation, but they also never needed to be ignored because the 
Revelation never contradicted them. A conflict between the conclusive 
deliverances of these three sources of knowledge is simply 
impossible. 


• Ibn Taymiyyah argued that reason testified to the veracity of the 
Revelation in its entirety, which is proven by miracles in addition to 
other signs of its Divine origin. Contrarily, the Revelation did not 
deem rational propositions all true. If one must be given precedence, it 
should be the Revelation. However, the conflict between the 
conclusive proofs of both is inconceivable and non-existent; hence, 
there is no need to resort to tarjeeh (favoring one). 

• He talked about the philosophers diverging among themselves on 
everything, much more so than did the followers of the three heavenly 
religions. He mentioned that their disagreements on the arithmetic 
knowledge of astronomy is greater than the disagreements among the 
different Muslim sects. The reason that is definitive is only the badeehi 
knowledge that is accepted by human concurrence (tawatur), not the 
ruminations of the graduates of a particular philosophical school or 
intellectual elites that are perpetually conflicted among themselves. 

• While he agreed on reason grounding the Revelation, Ibn Taymiyyah 
also argued that the opposite is true, because the Revelation salvages 
reason from the many flaws that would otherwise undercut its utility, 
such as bias, vanity, arrogance, ulterior motives, partisanship, and the 
like. 

Accepting anything as definitive simply because the majority of the 
intellectual elites uphold it is unfounded and dangerous. There are many 
Islamic creeds and practices that would be questioned on that basis. Also, 
what is considered counter to reason by the formulators of the universal law is 
not a matter of agreement among “reasonable” people. For example, Ibn 
Rushd, the great jurist and the most celebrated philosopher in Islamic history, 
denied that God’s aboveness (‘uluw), which is said to mean directionality 
(jihah), necessitates corporealism. This was one ring in a chain that led many 
rationalist theologians to deny the aboveness of God. Are we to believe that 
the “Commentator” is not intelligent enough to apprehend a conclusive proof of 
reason? Also, the proof of origination of accidents (hudooth al-a‘rad) as 
evidence on the origination of the world did not convince the vast majority of 
philosophers. 

Egalitarian Epistemology 



Should there be two sets of beliefs in the foundations of the religion? 

We have seen how the philosophers talked about a two-fold truth and the 
language of the Revelation being intentionally figurative for the apprehension 
of the masses. This was not limited to the philosophers. Many of the kalam 
theologians in the caliber of Imams al-‘Izz, al-Taftazani, al-Haytami and al- 
Sanoosi maintained that most people are corporealists (mujassimah) because 
they believe in directionality (jihah) among other primary meanings of the text 
of Revelation. They mostly did not hereticate them, even though most of them 
consider those views kuff (disbelief). They would even cite the hadith of the 
girl who, when asked by the Prophet, “Where is Allah?” answered, “Above 
the heavens.” They would also mention as justification for not 
excommunicating them that the primary meanings of the text all tend toward this 
interpretation, whereas the proofs to the contrary are extremely subtle and 

difficult . 1 ^ 1 

Here are some concerns, shared by Imam Abu al-Muzaffar al-Sam‘ani (rA), 
about subjecting our beliefs to rational inquiry and the resultant 
epistemological disparity, as approvingly quoted by Imam Ibn Hajar (rA), 

Abu al-Muzaffar ibn al-SanTani cited the verses and hadiths of this 

chapter 1 ^ 1 to prove the invalidity of the way of the Mutakallimeen 
(rationalist theologians) in the classification of things into body, 
substance, and accident... “...they rely on their conjecture and what 
their rational inquiry leads them to, and then they subject the texts of 
revelation to it; whatever is consistent with it, they accept it, and 
whatever is in conflict with it, they reject it.” He [Abu al-Muzaffar] 
then quoted these verses and their likes containing the command to 
convey [the message]. He said, “of this that was required to be 
conveyed is tawheed; in fact, it is the foundation of all commands; so, 
he (pbuh) did not leave a matter of the affairs of this deen, whether it 
is its foundations, maxims, or legislations, except that he (pbuh) 
conveyed it. He (pbuh) did not leave out anything except what they 
cite of the ‘substance’ and ‘accident,’ and there is not a single 
utterance traceable to him (pbuh) or any of his Companions in this 
respect. It is, therefore, evident that they sought a way other than theirs 
and took a path other than theirs, which is an innovated, fabricated 


path that is different from that of the Messenger (pbuh) and his 
Companions (may Allah be pleased with them). Taking that path 
would inevitably lead to deriding and discrediting the salaf and 
ascribing to them lack of knowledge and confusion. So, beware of 
engaging with their kalam or paying attention to their propositions, for 
they are incoherent and self-contradictory ... To appreciate the 
ugliness of the necessary concomitants of their way, it is sufficient for 
you [to note] that if we were to agree with their propositions and 
require them of the people, it becomes necessary to excommunicate all 
of the [Muslim] public, because they know not except absolute 
compliance. If this path were to be presented to them, their majority 
would not understand it, let alone become frilly aware of its basis. 
Instead, the extent of their [the public’s] tawheed is abiding by what 
they found their imams in the creeds of the deen to uphold, holding on 
to it with their molars, and adhering to the functions of worship and 
remembrance with hearts that are sound and clear of doubts; so, you 
find them unwilling to turn away from what they believed, even if they 
were to be cut up in pieces. So, let them rejoice in this certainty, and 
glad tidings be to them for staying within this safety. If these have 
committed disbelief, and they are the mainstream and vast majority of 
this Ummah, then that would lead to nothing short of undoing Islam and 
destroying the minaret of the deen.” And Allah is the one we beseech 

for help.^d 2 ^ 1 

While it is true that many of the details of the religion may be beyond the 
comprehension of the masses, it is inconceivable that foundational matters 
about God’s attributes should be subject to a tiered system of belief, with the 
public being led by the text of Revelation to believing in what is in reality a 
clear matter of disbelief. Yahya Michot explained that Imam Ibn Taymiyyah 
fought to uphold “the self-sufficiency of the religious rationality manifested in 
scriptural literality and common faith, and its validity for all, the elite and the 

crowd .”^ 3 


A TYPOLOGY OF ISLAMIC 
POSITIONS ON THE ATTRIBUTES OF 

GOD 

Negative theology in Islam is said to have started with al-Ja’d ibn 

Dirhan#^ but was effectively propagated by al-Jahm ibn Safwan,^ thus the 
title “Jahmi” is sometimes liberally applied to all shades of negationists. The 
roots of this innovation are not agreed upon among the researchers, but there 

are three main theories: Neoplatonic, Buddhist, or Christian-patristic. 1 ^ 

Providing a comprehensive typology of the positions of Muslims concerning 
the Divine names and attributes mentioned in the scriptures is well beyond the 
scope of this work. Not only that there are countless groups, but within each 
group there are innumerable shades of interpretations. What is provided here is 
a crude division of the main positions and groups to allow us to have a bird’s- 
eye view of the entire field before we embark on delineating the Athari 
position according to this writer. To have an objective classification of the 
positions adopted by Muslims concerning the Divine names and attributes, I 
will start from the most negationist to the most affirmationist, keeping in mind 
that describing some extremists as affirmationists is merely for the sake of 
simplification. This does not mean that likening Allah to His creations or 
inventing modalities of His attributes are parts of affirmation; they are not. 
They are simply deviations. Note also that the titles in this classification are 
mine, and they are meant to simplify the matter. 

1. Absolute Negationists (Mu‘attilah) 

Negationism (nafy) is also referred to as ta'teel (stripping God of His 
attributes), which, in the case of absolute negationism, leads to turning God 
into a merely abstract principle of no ontological reality, completely 
unknowable, and thus completely unapproachable. Nafy and ta'teel are the 


closest terms in our tradition to apophatism and negative theology. 

This position is attributed to the Qarmatians. 1 ^ They refer to God only via 
the negative, so they would not even say that He exists, but they would rather 

say that he does not not exist. ^ This stance is not only limited to Qarmatians, 
however. In his paper, “Unsaying God,” Aydogan Kars quotes the following 
translation of the Ismaelite scholar Abu Tammam’s description of some Zaydis’ 
position on the Divine attributes: 

These people will not describe God with any description that is 
suitable for created things nor will they say of Him that He is either 
knowing [alim] or not not knowing [la la alim], not powerful [la 
qadir] or not not powerful [la la qadir], not a thing [la shay ] or not 
not a thing [la la shay ], not confined [la mahdud] or not not confined 
[la la mahdud]. They speak about the creator neither on the basis of 
reality nor through metaphor. They rather talk by approximation 
[taqrlb]. Thus, if they were asked about God, “doyou recognize 
Him?” they would remain silent. They will not say that we recognize 
Him [na'rifuhu] or that we do not not recognize Him [la la na rifuhu]. 
For them, if they were to recognize Him, their recognition of Him 
would encompass Him. Whoever is recognized and becomes 

recognizable to his recognizer cannot be a god.^ 1 

Many Muslim philosophers can be added to this group, albeit with some 
differences, because while they denied the Divine attributes, they still 
described the Divine as the necessary existent (wajib al-wujood), or the nous 
(‘aql), or some other descriptions. 

One might add at this level some of the mystics of the philosophical Sufi 
tradition. However, those mystics had a composite position of complete 
negation and pantheistic affirmation, so while they negate all attributes of the 
ineffable ipseity (dhat), they affirm all Divine attributes to all of existence, 
which is, to them, nothing other than the Divine. This can be observed in Ibn 
Sab‘een’s statement, 
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You see nothing other than the unseen ipseity - and the unseen ipseity 
is nothing other than what you see.^ 


To all in this group, the ineffable God is too great to be recognizable. While 
they may be the closest to negative theology, they still did not meet the strictest 
definition of it, because they would still claim to know some aspects of 

theology apart from God. 1 ^ 1 

2. Relative Negationists (Mu‘attilah) 

The Mu‘tazilah are the main protagonists of this group, and this position 
was then adopted by others, including most Twelvers, Ibadis, Zaydis, and even 
Ibn Hazm. But again, the Mu‘tazilah, like all other groups have shades of 
understanding and the differences among them are numerous. 

They generally accept the Divine names as proper names, but they deny the 
attributes (extant qualities) these names refer to, so they would accept the name 
‘Aleem, but without the attribute of ‘ilm (knowledge). In fact, some of them say 
that there is no difference at all between ‘Aleem and Qadeer. Others say they 
are not the same, but still deny that they mean the corresponding attributes of 
‘ilm and qudrah (power). They are mainly concerned about the problem of 
tarkeeb (composition). According to this philosophical argument, God must be 
radically simple and undifferentiated. If the attributes are distinct from the dhat 
(ipseity), then God is composed of the (dhat) and those attributes, which is a 
violation of tawheed (monism) according to them. Allah, then, knows, not by 
His knowledge, but by His dhat (ipseity), because he has no knowledge 
distinct from His ipseity. The Mu‘tazilah are farther away from negative 
theology than the first group because their negation of the attributes is grounded 
in what they consider knowledge about God. 

3. Relative Affirmationists 

This group is represented by the latter Ash‘aris and the Maturidis 
(matureedi). While there may be some differences between them, they largely 
agree on affirming the following attributes knowable through reason (al-sifat al 
-‘aqliyyah), which are: 

• One essential (nafsiyyah) attribute of existence 

• Five negative (salbiyyah) attributes: these are the attributes of qidam 
(pre-eternity, which means He has no beginning), al-baqa’ (eternity 
without end), wahdaniyyah (oneness, which means having no partner), 
al-ghina’ (self-sufficiency, which means lack of need), mukhalafat al- 


hawadith (dissimilarity to originated things) 

• Seven attributes of ma‘an (qualities): these are the attributes of (al- 
hayah) life, (al-‘ilm) knowledge, (al-iradah) will, (al-qudrah) power, 
(al-sam‘) hearing, (al-basar) sight, (al-kalam) speech 
They believed that all these attributes are qadeem (pre-eternal) and they 
subsist in God. 

They denied the “revealed attributes” (al-sifat al-khabariyyah) that they 
found to be rationally objectionable, like love, mercy, anger, the face, the 
hands, and the like. They also denied the “volitional attributes” (al-sifat al- 
ihktiyariyyah), like instigating any action at a certain time, speaking, coming, 
descending to the lower heaven, and so forth. They were concerned about 
likening God to His creation and they were also concerned about violating 
some philosophical arguments they believed to be unchallengeable, such as the 
impossibility of a succession of temporally originating events (ta‘aqub al- 
hawadith) to subsist within the Divine. 

Among the latter Ash‘aris, the way they deal with the apparent meanings of 
the attributes they find rationally objectionable is by ta’weel (reinterpretation) 
or tafweed (consigning its meaning to God). 

4. Predominantly Affirmationists 

This group includes the earlier Ash‘aris and their predecessors, like Ibn 
Kullab (rA) and al-Qalanisi (rA). 

Imam Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (rA) and his most noble students al- 
Baqillani (rA) and Ibn Furak (rA) affirmed the revealed attributes, including 
God’s face, hand, and that He is above the Throne. They denied the volitional 
attributes for the concern about ta‘aqub al-hawadith. 

This stance, which is heavily affirmationist except for the volitional 
attributes, continued to be the position of the followers of Abu al-Hasan al- 
Ash‘ari until the time of Imam Abu al-Ma‘ali al-Juwayni (rA) who negated the 
revealed attributes and adopted first ta’weel in his book al-Irshad, and later 
tafweed in al-‘Aqeedah al-Nizamiyyah, where he denounced ta’weel as 

something the salaf^ (predecessors) unanimously avoided and did not 

consider sa’igh (excusable). 1 ^ 

5. Affirmationists 

This group may be called Atharis. Some may call them Hanbali or Ahl al- 


Hadith (Hadith scholars), but that may imply that Atharism is limited to these 
two groups, which is untrue. Their position will be discussed in detail later. 
They affirm all the attributes mentioned in the Quran and the Sunnah without 
assimilation (tashbeeh) or likening (tamtheel) God to His creations, and 
without alteration (tahreef) or stripping (ta‘teel) God of His attributes. 

To this author, some of the people of this group may have at times exceeded 
the bounds of proper affirmation and breached the principle of tanzeeh (God’s 
transcendence and incomparability), but these were rare and isolated incidents. 
The following groups are largely extinct, but they have had a significant 
presence in periods of our history, albeit without ever being a mainstream 
force. 

6. Extreme Affirmationists 

This group includes Karramites, the followers of Muhammad ibn Karram 
(rA). These people are not one group, but they rather come in multiple shades, 
with some of them closer to Atharis than others. Some of them said that Allah 
is jism/jawhar (substance), only to negate that He is an ‘arad (accident), 
because of the Aristotelian categories being prevalent during those times in 
Muslim lands. According to Aristotle, existents may be either substance or 
accident. Since accidents are not self-subsistent and can only be predicated of 
or in some substance, then God must not be an accident, they argued. Allah did 
not describe Himself in these terms, so we must not. Additionally, it is claimed 
that they maintained that the attributes of God can come to exist at some point, 
so He may be described by an attribute after he was not. This is also a 
violation of the Sunni view that the species of any attribute is always qadeem 
and cannot be said to originate at a certain time. Only the actualization of 
individual manifestations of such attributes may be described to happen in 
succession, according to the Athari view. Some of them were so extreme in 
describing God and giving a modality (kayf) to His attributes that they talked 
about His mumassah (touching) of the Throne. 

7. Assimilationists (Mushabbihah) 

We could not put this group on the spectrum of affirmationists at all, 
because their deviation precludes them from even being called extreme 
affirmationists. While one may imagine the motives and the basis of the 
deviation of extreme affirmationists, one may not be able to extend the same 



understanding to assimilationists. 

This group is represented by some of the early Twelvers, like Hisham ibn 
al-Hakam (although there are conflicting reports about him), and Bayaniyyah 
(the followers of Bayan ibn SanTan) and individuals like Dawood al- 
Jawareebi. Some accused Muqatil ibn Sulayman, the great exegete, of fitting 
into this group, but Ibn Taymiyyah said he was probably not this extreme. 



WHAT DO WE BELIEVE IN? 

There are many statements that capture the essence of Atharism 
(scripturalism) of which I will mention some. 

Imam Ibn ‘ Abd al-Barr (rA) said, 

The people of al-Sunnah unanimously agree on the affirmation of all 
the attributes that are in the Quran and the Sunnah and their being 
literal (haqeeqah), not metaphorical (majaz), but they do not ascribe a 
modality to any of that and do not qualify them by a particular limiting 
description. As for the people of innovation, the Jahmiyyah, all of the 
Mu‘tazilah, and the Kharijites, they all deny them and do not accept 
them as literal, and claim that those who accept them are 
anthropomorphists; and they are, to those who affirm them, negators of 
the worshiped Lord. The truth is in what the affirmers have said about 
what is stated in the Book of Allah and the Sunnah of His Messenger, 
and they are the imams of the Jama‘ah (the mainstream group), and to 

Allah is all praise.^-k^kl 

Sultan al-Awliya’ Abdul-Qadir al-Jilani (rA) said, 

We believe that Allah yaqbid (constricts), yabsut (expands), yafrah 
(rejoices), yuhibb (loves), yakrah (dislikes), yarda (becomes 
pleased), yaghdab (becomes angry), and yaskhat (abhors). He has two 
hands, and both of His hands are right. The hearts of the servants are 
between two of His fingers, and he is in the direction of ‘uluw 
(aboveness), mustawin (established) on the Throne, muhtawin 
(encompassing). The Prophet (pbuh) approved the belief of the girl 
when he asked her, “Where is Allah?” and she pointed to the 
heavens... The attribute of istiwa’ (ascension/establishment) must be 
acknowledged without reinterpretation (ta’weel). It is the settling of 
His ipseity (dhat) above the Throne: not in the form of sitting and 
touching as the corporealists and Karramites have said, not in the form 


of high status and greatness as the Ash‘aris have said, and not in the 
form of seizing as the Mu‘tazilah said. He descends every night to the 
lower heaven, as He pleases; not only His mercy and reward 
[descend], as the Mu‘tazilah and Ash‘aris claimed. He is separate 
from His creations, no place is removed from His knowledge, and it is 
impermissible to describe Him as being everywhere. Rather, it must 
be said that He is in the heaven, above the Throne, as he (Exalted in 
His praise) has said, “The Most Merciful [who is] above the Throne 
established.” ["[aha 20:5], and He said, “To Him ascends good 
speech, and righteous work raises it.” [Fafir 35:10] ... Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal (rA) said shortly before his death, “The reports about the 
attributes should be passed as they came without tashbeeh 
(assimilation) or ta‘teel (negation)” ... We read the verse and report 
and we believe in what is in them, and we consign the modality of the 
attributes to the knowledge of Allah (Exalted is He), as Sufyan ibn 
‘Uyaynah said, “As Allah has described Himself in His Book; its 
explanation is its recitation, [there is] no other explanation.” And we 
do not pursue other than that, for it is ghayb, and there is no place for 
reason in apprehending it. We ask Allah for forgiveness and safety and 
seek refuge in Him from saying about Him and His attributes what He 

and His Messenger have not informed us of.^ 

Imam Ibn al-Qayyim (rA) says in the introduction to al-Kafiyah al-Shafiyah, 
We say about these issues exactly what our Lord and our Prophet say. 
We describe God using the words He uses to describe Himself and the 
words His Prophet used to describe God. We do not distort the text; 
we do not negate the divine attributes; we do not assimilate God to 
created beings; we do not find similarities between God and the 
created beings (min ghayr tahreef wa-la ta'teel wa-min ghayr tashbeeh 
wa-la tamtheel). We affirm the same names and attributes that God 
affirms for Himself. We negate the existence of any defect and flaw in 
Him We negate any resemblance between Him and the created beings. 
Our approach is affirmation without assuming similarities between 
Him and the created beings, and de-anthropomorphism without 
negating the divine attributes (ithbat bi-la tamtheel wa-tanzeeh bi-la 


ta teel). Anyone who assimilates God to His creation is a heretic. 
Anyone who denies the attributes by which God describes Himself is 
a heretic. [Using] the attributes used by God and His Prophet to 
describe God is not anthropomorphism. The anthropomorphist 
worships an idol, and the negator of the divine attributes worships 
‘adam (nothingness). However, the monotheist worships the one 
eternal God. “Nothing can be compared with Him. He alone hears all 

and sees all” (Q. 42:11).^-^ 

Applying this to individual attributes, Imam al-Tabari (rA) said, 

We affirm all of those meanings that were mentioned in the scriptural 
reports of the Book and Revelation, as understood through literal 
affirmation, and we deny assimilation, so we say that He (Exalted is 
His praise) hears the sounds, not with an opening in the ear, and not 
with an organ like the children of Adam; likewise, He sees objects 
with a vision that is unlike the vision of the children of Adam, which 
is by their organs; He has two hands, and a right hand, and fingers, and 
they are not appendages, but His hands are outstretched with favors 
upon His creatures, not withholding; [He has] a face that is unlike the 
appendages of the creatures, which are made of flesh and blood; and 
we say that He laughs to whomever He pleases of His creations, and 
we do not say that this means the showing of teeth, and He descends to 

the lower heaven.^-^ 


Our Tanzeeh 

Tanzeeh means the exoneration of Allah from all deficiencies. It is the 
affirmation of His utter transcendence and incomparability. As affirmationists, 
we must place a special emphasis on tanzeeh because we are at greater risk of 
anthropomorphism than an absolute mu‘attil (negationist), although it may also 
be said that ta‘teel is in itself a consequence of tashbeeh. Our affirmation of 
His transcendence and incomparability must thoroughly inform our discourse 
on the Divine attributes. 

Before we teach the public about the attributes and our affirmation of the 
scriptural discourse on them at face value, we must start with a thick primer of 
tanzeeh, lest we lead them into a reprehensible conception of an 
anthropomorphic god. This is a natural tendency that requires effort to combat. 
Peter Westh adequately highlighted this tendency when he wrote, 

Once the mind has assigned a phenomenon to one of these ontological 
categories, it will automatically and unconsciously deliver up a host 
of tacit assumptions or "non-reflective beliefs" about it. The 
categories are hierarchically nested, so that intentional agents are 
usually understood to be living beings [of course! But what kind of 

life?] and living beings to be physical objects. ^ 

Our tanzeeh has been rooted in the following. 

God’s incomparability and our incapacity to imagine Him or ascribe a 
modality to His attributes or know their ontological reality 

j'l 1 ^0' 4_liLa£ 

“There is nothing like unto Him, and He is the Hearing, the 
Seeing.” [Al-Shoora 42:11] 

Yahya ibn ‘Ammar (rA) said, 

We do not need in this respect to say more than this: to believe in Him, 
and deny any modality of Him and beware of doubts, and be certain in 
that which Allah (glory be to Him) and His Messenger (pbuh) spoke 
of without reflecting [on its nature] or subjecting it to conjecture, 
impulses, or obsessions, and know with certainty that any modality, 
form, or similitude that crosses your mind, Allah is unlike it. We say 

he is above the Throne and His knowledge is everywhere. 




There is no problem, Imam Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (rA) maintains, in affirming a 

meaning without modality.^ 1 -- 1 - Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) argues that we 
cannot even know the modality by which the spirit (rooh) is described in the 
Revelation as powerful, hearing, ascending, and descending, and he maintains 
that “if the spirit is qualified with these attributes, but without resemblance to 
those of the other created things, then the Creator is more deserving of His 
distinction from His creatures while being qualified with His names and 

attributes.” 1 ^ 1 

Strict adherence to the text of Revelation with complete rejection of 
concomitants (lawazim) that are not revealed 

Some scholars, in reference to the hadith of Allah’s descent to the lower 
heaven, have said that He descends in person (bi-dhatih; with His ipseity); 
Nu‘aym ibn Hammad stated this, and even Ibn Taymiyyah mentioned it once. 

I56]_[xxm] ib n ‘Abd al-Barr, on the other hand, while affirming the literal descent, 
rejected the addition of bi-dhatih because it was not part of the statement of the 

Prophet (pbuh).^ , - t22 ^ Ll Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s position on this matter is superior. 
Also, as it pertains to the descent of the Lord, some Atharis spoke of 
movement, including al-Darimi (rA), but you find others objecting to this, like 

al-Khattabi (rA). 1 ^- 122 ^ Ibn al-Qayyim (rA), in following his teacher, favored 
a suspension of judgment regarding terms that have not been revealed, such as 
movement, relocation, corpus, direction, spatial locatedness, composition, and 

change. ^h* 22 ^ 1 Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) found the interpolation of those 
terminologies and discursive techniques in the theological discussions an 
innovation, condemning the use of terms like body, substance, direction, or 
supervening of originated events in the Divine essence while speaking about 

God. 1 ^- 122 ^ 1 Based on this amodal affirmation, when it comes to the hadith of 
Allah’s descent, we would have no obligation to entertain the objection of the 
third portion of the night varying for different people in different parts of the 
planet, because it is based on the questioner’s tashbeeh of God to His creations 
and understanding His descent to be similar to ours, creating this difficulty for 
them. 

Some Atharis described Allah as having a hadd (spatial extent), such as the 


great Imam Ibn al-Mubarak,^ 1 -^ 22 ^ 1 al-Darirni,^ 1 - 122 ^ and others. Imam Ibn 
Taymiyyah tried to reconcile between their position and the position of those 
who rejected such description by saying that those who spoke of a spatial 
extent only meant that He is separate from his creation, not subsisting in them. 
It is always safer, though, to limit ourselves to the scriptural wording. 

When it is said that Allah’s aboveness means directionality, and that means 
corporealism, (which according to Ibn Rushd was not a rational lazim 

[concomitant]),^ 1 -^ we must reject any such lawazim. We must not agree to 
anything that is not of the revealed description. All those concomitants and 
inferences are simply a function of the human categories of thought that are 
limited by our worldly experience of the shahadah (seen). The ghayb (unseen) 
is unlike any of that, and Allah, in particular, is unlike anything else, and thus 

cannot be subject to our limited categories of thought.^-^ 

Rejection of the zahir that comes to the minds of anthropomorphists 
Without a foundation of tanzeeh that instills in us Allah’s incomparability, 
some of the audience may liken the attributes of Allah to those of His creations. 
Some may even say that this is what comes to mind first when they hear ‘hand,’ 
‘face,’ ‘coming,’ and the like. The answer to this is that the one who used those 
terms is the one who said, “...nothing like unto Him.” As Imam Ibn Katheer 
(rA) said, “the apparent implication that comes first to the minds of 

anthropomorphists is rejected.So when one asks if we believe in the 
attributes literally, we should first ask them what they mean by “literally”! The 
linguistic zawahir (apparent meanings) are not limited to the imagination of a 

certain subset of people. After all, as Imam Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr said,^- 12222 ^ we 
believe that death comes to us in truth (haqeeqah) without all the concomitants 
of tanaqqul (changing places) they ascribe to the primary meanings of the 
following verse: 
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“And your Lord has come and the angels, rank upon rank.” 

[Al-Fajr 89:22] 

A nominalist approach to language 

Nominalism is the view that there are no universals in the extramental 
reality, that universals exist only in the mind, and in reality, only particular 



things exist. This is in contrast with Platonic realism that presumed ontological 
existence of universals, like redness, cat-ness, man-ness, hand-ness, face-ness, 
for example, as extant mind-independent abstract patterns of which particular 
objects are copies in which these forms are inherent. In order for God and 
humans to share the same qualities by the mere virtue of being described by the 
same names, such qualities must have an existence in reality in which they 
participate. This is not true. Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA), who spoke of 

nominalism before William of Ockhan# 3 and other European nominalists did, 
stressed the fact that only particular things exist in reality. He argued, for 
instance, that the revealed sources describe numerous things in Paradise such 
as foods, clothes, marriage, and so on, but Ibn ‘Abbas said, “There is nothing 
in Paradise that is of this world except the names.” If that may be said about 
the incomparability of creations among themselves, what may be said about the 
incomparability of God to His creations? Once the attribute is particularized to 
a certain being, its meaning is commensurate with its essence. The knowledge 
of God is not in any way like our knowledge. It is eternal, necessary, and all- 
inclusive. 

The style of presentation and its effect on the audience 

The way of teaching the names and attributes of the Divine to the public 
should take into consideration that many people incline toward 
anthropomorphism and tend to infer from the seen about the unseen. It is for 
this reason that mentioning, one after another, all those attributes that may lead 
to this conception of God, must be avoided. It is not becoming of an imam in 
his Friday sermon to say that Allah has a face, eyes, hands, fingers, a leg (or 
shin), and He laughs, etc., and that is to avoid the resulting inappropriate 
cognitive synthesis. 

While answering the Christians who accused Muslims of 
anthropomorphism, Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) said, 

What you have mentioned about Muslims is a clear fabrication against 
them. This composition they mentioned is not in the Quran, nor is it in 
the Hadith; or has it been known that one of the Muslim scholars or a 
famous Muslim sect has spoken in the way they ascribed to them, 
when they claim that Muslims say that Allah has eyes with which he 
sees, hands that He stretches out, a leg (shin), and a face that He turns 


in all directions, and a side? However, those [people] have 
inappropriately and erroneously composed out of the statements of the 
Quran a composition, and have claimed that the Muslims speak in this 

marmer.i^-ii^vi 

He also cited verses of the Bible that speak in the same way as the Quran of a 
“personal God” and other verses that can be seen as more anthropomorphic. 



Our Affirmation 

Our tanzeeh must be balanced by our acknowledgment of the integrity of the 
Revelation and our belief in the ultimate epistemic value of its declarative 
content. We believe that God described Himself to us in the Quran and through 
His Messenger in the Sunnah. We believe that He used the most suitable terms 
and descriptions to teach us about Him. Naturally, these descriptions had to be 
worded using human linguistic conventions and categories of understanding in 
order to be conceivable by our minds. God warned us, however, that we 
should not liken him to His creations or imagine a modality of His attributes 
beyond what has He told us. The Revelation used the most appropriate 
expressions to point to realities the true essence of which cannot be 
apprehended by the human minds. It is inconceivable to consign their meanings 
themselves to God. This would mean that He and His Messenger spoke to us in 
undecipherable language. It would require us to drop certain sentences and 
phrases from passages in the Quran and the Sunnah that are completely 
harmonious with the primary meanings of those sentences and phrases. 

What Are the Zawahir We Believe In? 

The great Maliki scholar al-Dardeer (rA) says in his commentary on his 
Khareedah that “mercy is the softness of the heart, and that is impossible with 
regard to Allah, so what is intended is being willing to favor and show 

kindness.”^ 1 However, this also leads us to another problem, because “to 
will” is to have gharad (interest) in the primary linguistic usage, according to 
the Mutakallimeen; whereas, also according to them, Allah is above that. Still, 
Imam al-Ghazali said that the Revelation allowed the use of iradah (will) in 

reference to Allah.^ The Atharis may add that it also allowed the use of 
rahmah (mercy). Likewise, the Ash‘aris reinterpreted “to love” to mean ‘to be 
pleased.’ The Atharis affirm that Allah loves and is merciful, with mercy being 
an attribute of His. In fact, Imam al-Tabari (rA) argued that it is impossible 

that one shows mercy without having mcrcy.^-^^ The difference is that the 
Atharis did not limit themselves to the lexical definitions of mercy, love, or 
will. There is no reason to think that the mercy of God or His love are not 
haqeeqah (literal). The lexicons were authored after the time of the first 


audience of the Revelation. We aim to understand the Quran through the 
linguistic conventions of their time. They never questioned the use of “mercy” 
or “love” with respect to God. If someone says that anger is “the boiling of the 
blood of the heart,” making it unbefitting of God, we simply say that we do not 
believe that about God. We believe in His anger, as He spoke of it, but we do 
not believe that anger must mean “the boiling of the blood of the heart.” 

Our understanding of the zawahir (apparent or primary meanings) of the 
Revelation depends, in addition to the conventions of the language, on two 
important hermeneutical principles: intertextuality and contextuality. So, when 
it comes to the interpretation of the verses that mention His presence with us 
wherever we are, we must reconcile them with the countless verses, hadiths, 
as well as rational proofs on Allah’s transcendence and aboveness. Imam Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr (rA) said, “...the scholars among the Companions and [their] 
Successors (tabi‘een), Ifom whom knowledge of (interpretation of scripture) is 
taken, said, concerning the interpretation of this verse, that ‘God is upon His 
Throne’ and that ‘His knowledge is in all places,’ and no one whose opinion is 

considered authoritative has opposed them in this.” 1221 - 1222 ^ We do not even 
need to resort to reinterpretation. His ma‘iyyah (with-ness) is real, and it is 
understood to mean that He is with us via his care, sight, hearing, knowledge, 
support, control, and power. 

Context is of paramount importance as well. There are no inherent meanings 
attached to words in the abstract. Words acquire meaning only in a 
contextualized usage. Take for example the hadith that says, “The Black Stone 
is God’s right hand on Earth; whosoever shakes hands with it and kisses it, it is 
as if he had shaken hands with and kissed the right hand of God.” Imam Ibn 
Taymiyyah (rA) said that the hadith is not an established authentic report, but 
that if it were authentic (which it is according to many scholars), then it would 
not need reinterpretation (ta’weel) because no one would understand from that 
context that the Black Stone is part of God or an attribute of His. The two 

indicants of this in the hadith, according to him, are: “on Earth” and “as i£”E2J- 

rxxxviil 

Ibn al-Fa‘oos al-Hanbali (rA) said this hadith is haqeeqah (literal), so Ibn 
al-Khadibah (rA) used to call him“al-hajari” (the stone-man). We believe they 
(may Allah have mercy on them) were both wrong. We do not presume of a 




Muslim scholar that he meant that part of God is in fact that stone. Imam Ibn 
Rajab (rA) explained what he could have meant: 

Those of the scholars who denied metaphors would do this so that 
people would not ascribe this false meaning [that it has no 
implication], thus becoming a means to distorting the truths of the 
Quran and the Sunnah. They argued that most people who speak of 
“literal” and “allegorical” are the Mu‘tazilah and their likes of the 
innovators, and they found a way through this to altering the speech 
after it was established. They would ban calling anything allegorical 
and make all speech literal. They say that when a word denotes 
something by itself, it is literal concerning this meaning, and when it 
denotes another meaning via a qareenah (secondary indicant), it is 
also literal concerning this other meaning... So, the word “right hand” 
in the hadith of “the heavens and earth are rolled up in His right hand” 
is literal and it refers to the attribute of the Divine ipseity, and in the 
hadith of the Black Stone, it is also literal, but it refers to that which is 

to be touched and kisscd.^- 1 ^' 11 ' 1 

Al-Dhahabi laments the unfortunate story and says, “It is, however, 
preferable to avoid involvement in [the debate regarding] literal or allegorical, 
for we have no need to qualify what was left unqualified by the salaf; but we 
should instead believe and stay silent. Our statement regarding this: literal 

versus allegorical is a form of ignorance and ineloquence. ” ca - 1222 ^ 1 

When the Companions heard the Prophet (pbuh) speaking about the angels 
sitting the deceased up in their graves after their burial, they never questioned 
the modality of that or said, “How?” When he (pbuh) told them that the sun 
(which the Quran describes as a lamp floating around an orbit) prostrates at 
sunset before God, they never questioned the modality of that or said it was 
allegorical or tried to give it a different meaning. This is despite these things 
being to a great extent of the world of shahadah (seen). They got the intended 
message and did not argue about hyper-technicalities. 

But we do believe that there are certain matters that God chose to tell us 
about in these terms because they were most suitable to denote them in our 
human languages and according to our human categories of thought. He chose 
yuhibb (loves) to tell us of His, well, ‘love’ of the pious. He could have 



chosen any other word such as rida (pleasure) or qabool (acceptance), but He 
chose hubb (love). Now, any implications of deficiency associated with human 
love are not to be ascribed to Him of course. Nothing is like Him, and none of 
the qualities of His creations are like His, so His love is unlike any love we 
experience. The obvious meanings that we believe in are those which are 
apprehended from the text and linguistic conventions, by minds primed with the 
transcendence and incomparability of God. 

What Is the Common Degree/Overlap (al-Qadr al-Mushtarak)? 

When we say that Allah is existent and we are existent, or that He is hearing 
and we are hearing, or that he is merciful, and then he describes His 
Messenger as merciful, what does that mean? Are these words as they apply to 
God and others simply homonyms sharing the same letters and having 
completely different meanings? Or is there a common degree, a meaning in 
common between them, or a connotational overlap? If we say the first, then 
why are their primary meanings always harmonious with the context? And why 
would Allah use them in the first place to tell us about Himself, if they would 
not imply anything to us? But if we say that there is a common meaning, how is 
that not likening or assimilating God to His creations? 

To answer this, Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) argues that the common degree is 
only a conceptual notion in the mind, not an ontological reality. If we do not 
know what hearing is, we would never understand what Allah means by 
calling Himself al-Samee‘ (the all-hearing). The same applies to the other 
attributes. However, that commonality has no extramental reality, so the 
ishtirak (participation) is only in the mind, but when the words are applied to 
particular entities in the reality, there is no commonality or similarity, because 
it will apply to each entity commensurate with that entity’s ipseity. Therefore, 
while our understanding of the word ‘knowledge’ helps us understand what is 
meant by the verses and hadiths that speak of Allah’s knowledge, there is no 
similarity at all between our originated, contingent, limited knowledge and His 

pre-eternal, necessary, all-inclusive knowledge. 

The fact that Allah uses comparative and superlative adjectives (such as 
greater, better, higher, etc.) in the Quran to describe Himself, and that the 
Prophet (pbuh) uses them in the Sunnah, is sufficient to prove that there is a 
degree of notional commonality of connotations that does not indicate 


assimilation. 



WHY DO WE BELIEVE IN AMODAL 
AFFIRMATION AND WHY DO WE 
BELIEVE IT IS IMPORTANT? 

Because the Zahir Is What Should Be Believed Until Proven Otherwise 

The danger of diverting the significance of the revealed text from their 
primary meanings to secondary or esoteric ones does not need to be 
emphasized. Nations before us were condemned by God because of doing this. 
Allah says, 

“They distort words beyond their [proper] usages.” [Al- 

Ma'idah 5:41] 

Some Muslim scholars claimed that this was the only type of distortion of the 
previous scriptures. They denied that the words themselves were altered, but 
only their meanings. While we do not believe in that proposition, we do not 
belittle the gravity of distorting the meanings even while retaining the letter of 
the text. This is why Imam Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (rA) says, after he rebuts the 
reinterpretation of istiwa’, 

It is the right of the text to be understood in accordance with its 
primary meaning until the Ummah agrees that an allegorical meaning 
was intended. This is because there is no other way to properly 
follow what has been sent down to us from our Lord. The speech of 
Allah should be understood to mean its more common and obvious 
implications unless there is a compelling hindrance precluding that. If 
it is excusable to claim allegory by any claimant, no statement will 
survive. Allah is exalted above speaking except in a language 
comprehensible by the Arabs according to their linguistic conventions. 
IZZLMl 

Factors that would preclude the primary meaning would include consensus 


of Muslim scholars, as Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr says, as well as an irreconcilable 
conflict with another definitive text of Revelation or the deliverances of 
empirical senses or badeehi reason, which must be validated by human 
concurrence, as we indicated in the discussion about epistemology. As we 
have seen, and as we will further discuss, we do not find the zawahir of the 
scriptural reports about the attributes to be in intractable conflict with any of 
these factors. In fact, it is not only Atharis who believe in that. As mentioned in 
our discussion earlier on conflict between reason and Revelation, Imam al- 
Taftazani (rA) stated, 

If it is said, if the correct religious belief is the negation of spatial 
locatedness and directionality, why is it then that the heavenly 
scriptures and the Prophetic traditions imply in countless instances the 
affirmation of that without a single instance of negating it? The answer 
is: because exoneration from directionality is something the intellects 
of the masses cannot comprehend, to the extent that they would be 
certain that something that does not exist in any direction does not 
exist at all. [Therefore,] a discourse with apparent assimilation 
(tashbeeh) was more suitable in addressing them and calling them to 

the religion and more conducive to their uprightness.^- ^ 

Most Atharis do not speak of directionality, but rather of ‘uluw 
(aboveness), and it is hard to believe that God would lead the masses to what 
the Mutakallimoon describe as disbelief; nevertheless, the observation of 
Imam al-Taftazani (rA) about the abundance of textual reports affirming the 
attributes in question and the lack of any to counter that affirmation is wholly 
accurate. 

Because the Revelation Should Be Hermeneutically Self-Sufficient 
The use of kalam in defense of our established creed is commendable. 
However, this is only so as long as it is invoked after we establish the creedal 
principles from the Revelation, in accordance with the linguistic conventions 
of the first community and their expressed understanding. Within this context 
we understand Imam Ahmad’s critique of the great ascetic and scholar al- 
Harith al-Muhasibi’s engagement with the philosophical discourse. Ahmad 
(rA) feared that this well-intended engagement in defense of Islamic doctrines 
my eventually have untoward side effects. We have an established 


interpretation methodology in our legal theory that enables us to understand the 
text of Revelation. Our legal theory also respected the office of reason and 
placed a lot of weight on the concepts of intertextuality and contextuality. 
Subjecting the process of deduction to a foreign discourse and its principles 
creates inconsistency and tension within the process. For instance, the 
Aristotelian principle that the Divine and His radical simplicity preclude His 


qualification by any attributes is a xenograft^ that cannot be transplanted into 
our legal theory without a major chaotic reaction. 

In addition to pointing out the erroneousness of inferring from the shahadah 
(seen) about the ghayb (unseen), using amodalism and nominalism should be 
our defenses against the charges of the philosophers. Otherwise, we will be at 
best inconsistent, and at worst, forced into a full retreat to negative theology 
and complete agnosticism. 

Because This Is What the First Community Believed In 

It has been reported from Umm Salamah (rAa), Rabee‘ah (rA), and Malik 
(rA) that they said, 
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“God’s settling [on the Throne] is not unknown, but the modality of it 
is not apprehensible.” 

There are variations of this report from Malik, with the one above reported 
by al-Bayhaqi being the strongest. However, there is no substantive difference 
between the different narrations, whether he said that istiwa’ was “known” or 
“not unknown,” or the modality “unknown” or “not apprehensible,” the 
message is clear. The meaning of the word is known, but the modality, ultimate 
essence, or ontological reality of this meaning is unknown. (The matter of 
consigning meaning/modality to God is discussed later on.) 

Imam al-Tirmidhi (rA) said, concerning one of the hadiths he reported about 
Allah’s right hand: 

This is how it has been reported from Malik, Sufyan ibn 'Uyaynah, 
and 'Abd Allah ibn al-Mubarak, that they said about these narrations, 
“Pass them on without [ascribing] a modality.” This is the statement of 
the people of knowledge of Ahl al-Sunnah wa al-Jama‘ah. As for the 
Jahmiyyah, they rejected these narrations and said that this is 
tashbeeh. In more than one place in the Qur’an, Allah Mentioned His 



yad (hand), basar (sight) and sam' (hearing); The Jahmiyyah 
reinterpreted these verses and explained them differently from the way 
the people of knowledge explained them, and said: “Allah did not 
create Adam with His Hand.” They said, “The meaning of yad (hand) 
here is ‘power’ (quwwah).” Ishaq ibn Ibraheem said, “Tashbeeh is 
when one says: hand like my hand, or similar to my hand, or hearing 
like my hearing, or similar to my hearing, then this is tashbeeh. But if 
one says what Allah has said: ‘hand,’ ‘hearing,’ ‘seeing,’ and does not 
speak of modality, nor does he say, Tike my hearing,’ then it is not 
tashbeeh.’ It is what Allah, the Most Blessed and Most High, said in 
His Book: ‘There is none like Unto Him, and he is the all-Hearing, the 
all-Seeing’ .’’MLMii] 

Imam Abu Hanifah (rA) said, 

He has a hand, a face, and a self, as Allah the Exalted mentioned in the 
Quran, so whatever Allah the Exalted mentioned in the Quran of the 
face, hand, and self is an attribute of His without a modality. It should 
not be said that His hand is His power or His favor, for that would 

involve negation of the attribute .^- 1 ^ 1 
Imam Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari said, 

Ahl al-Sunnah and the Hadith scholars said: He is not a body and He 
is not similar to anything, and He is above the Throne, as He (Exalted 
is He) has said, “The Most Merciful [who is] above the Throne, 
established.” We do not oppose Allah in His statements, but we say 
that He established Himself above the Throne, without (ascribing any) 

modal ity.^-U^ 

Because, to Us, the Alternatives of Ta’weel and Tafweed of Meaning Are 
Not Valid 

While Imam al-Juwayni (rA) never refuted ta’weel or tafweed in favor of 
affirmation, he did refute them each at different times in favor of the other, and 
both of his refutations were accurate. He first said about tafweed, 

Avoiding ta’weel out of fear from falling into error in belief brings 
about confusion and ambiguity and pushes the public into error, and 
leads to misconceptions concerning the foundations of the religion, 


and subjects the Book of Allah to conjecture.^ 1 -^ 

Later in his life, he condemned ta’weel as an innovation that the 
predecessors strictly avoided. He said, 

The imams of the predecessors refrained from ta’weel, leaving the 
explicit wording of the texts to stand as is and consigning their true 
meaning to the Lord Most High. The opinion we accept and adopt in 
religious matters is to follow the salaf of the Ummah, as it is 
preferable to follow them and to refrain from innovation. The 
definitive scriptural evidence in this respect is that the consensus of 
the Ummah is a proof, and it is the greatest authority in the Sharia. The 
Companions of the Messenger of Allah (pbuh) have consistently 
avoided engaging their meanings and [endeavoring to] comprehend 
what is in them, and they are the elites of Islam who were always 
concerned with the duties of Sharia, and they saved no effort in laying 
out the principles of the religion, encouraging one another to preserve 
it, teaching the people what they needed. Had reinterpretation of these 
primary meanings been excusable or necessary, their occupation with 
it would have been greater than their occupation with the details of 
practice. So, if their generation and that of the tabi‘een ended while 
they were refraining from ta’weel, then that would be a definitive 

proof that it is the view to be followed.^ 1 - 12 ^ 1 
Which ta’weel did the imam say was rejected by the early predecessors? 
Well, ta’weel has three meanings: 

1. The very ontological reality of a matter and its very essence or 
outcome; 

2. The tafseer (explanation) of its meaning; many of the earlier exegetes 
would call tafseer ta’weel; and 

3. The deflection of the primary (zahir) meaning in favor of a secondary 
(majazi) one. 

The first meaning of ta’weel belongs to Allah alone, particularly concerning 
the knowledge of the unseen. The second belongs to all people who speak the 
language of the Revelation, concerning its clear statements, and to the scholars 
well-grounded in knowledge, concerning its intricate ones. The third is the 
subject of this controversy. I have quoted in the previous discussions many 


proofs against ta’weel in this third sense. It is at least largely agreed upon that 
the righteous predecessors did not engage in it. In the next segment, we will 
discuss whether they consigned the meanings of the verses, or only their 
modality and ultimate ontological reality, to the knowledge of God. 

Here is a detailed answer rejecting ta’weel of the hands of Allah as his 
power or favor, from the great imam of the early Ash‘aris, al-Baqillani (rA): 

If they said, “Why do you deny that what is meant by His statement 
‘whom I created with My two hands’ [could be] that he created him 
with His power or favor? Because ‘the hand’ in the language could 
mean ‘favor’ or ‘power,’ as it may be said, ‘So-and-so owes me a 
white hand,’ meaning a favor, and it may be said, ‘This matter is in so- 
and-so’s hand, or under his hand,’ meaning that it is under his control 
or ownership. It is also said, ‘a man who is ayd (pi. of yad),’ if he is 
capable... Likewise, His saying ‘whom I created with My two hands’ 
means ‘with my power and favor’.” It would be said to them [in 
response], “This is false, because His saying ‘with My two hands’ 
indicates the affirmation of two hands which are an attribute of His. If 
what is intended is [His] power, then He must then have two powers, 
and you do not even affirm one power for the Creator (Exalted is He), 
so how can you ascribe to Him two? The Muslims, both 
affirmationists and negationists, have also unanimously agreed that it 
is impossible that Allah has two powers, so what you have said is 
proven false. It is also not possible that Allah had created Adam with 
two favors because the favors of Allah upon Adam and others cannot 
be counted...” What further proves the falsity of what they said is that, 
if it is true, Iblees would have not missed it, and would have said, 
“What virtue does Adam then have over me requiring that I prostrate 
to him? I, too, was created by Your hand, which is Your power and 
favor”... If it is said, “Why, then, would you deny that His face and 
hand are appendages, since you do not apprehend [in the reality 
around you] a face or a hand that is not an appendage?,” it would be 
said [in response], “That is not necessary, and it is not necessary since 
we and you do not apprehend a living, capable, knowing being except 
that it is a jism (corpus, body), that we [should] ascribe that to Allah, 



nor is it necessary for one who is self-subsistent to be a substance or a 
corpus just because we and you do not find anyone who is not like that 

in our witnessed experience. ”[85]_Mvm] 

So, what do we mean by the ‘hands’ if we deny that they are parts or 
appendages? The mention of the hands indicates agency and may be used to 
refer to generosity or favor in one context, power or domination in another, and 
support and allegiance in yet another. The hand also refers to affability, as in 
‘handshaking.’ The Exalted chose to use those expressions of “hand,” “hands,” 
“two hands,” and “right hand,” so instead of the conundrum of ta’weel, we can 
just deny assimilations, resemblances, modalities, and conceiving of hands that 
are parts or appendages, and let the message reach the audience unimpeded, 
with the full strength and richness of the rhetorical style of the Revelation. 

Imam al-Juwayni (rA) did not see a difference between the attributes the 
early Ash‘aris reinterpreted, such as those about ‘descent’ and ‘coming,’ and 

those they affirmed, such as the ‘hands,’ ‘face,’ and ‘eyes.’ 1 ^- 12 ^ 1 The pretext 
of reinterpreting the first group, which involves the claimed impossibility of 
succession of originated events in the Divine ipseity, is different from 
reinterpreting the second, which is likening God to His creations. Nonetheless, 
we agree with the imam (rA) that they are ultimately the same in the sense that 
their affirmation is rooted in the same hermeneutical principles. No 
philosophical principle may compel us to deny the primary implications of the 
scriptures, because our understanding of it is flexible enough and humble 
enough to preclude an intractable conflict with reason. 

Now, the second question is, did the predecessors in fact consign the 
meanings to God, as claimed by some of the imams among the Mutakallimeen? 

In addition to the reason mentioned by Imam al-Juwayni for the rejection of 
tafweed, our denial of this is based on its near impossibility. If the 
predecessors truly rejected the primary meanings, they would have been much 
clearer about it, so as to warn people about them. To say that the meaning is 
unknown is to say that God has spoken to us in countless places in His Book 
and through His Messenger in undecipherable language, contrary to what He 
has told us. This would also mean that when the Prophet (pbuh) was teaching 
the Companions about these matters, he did not know what he was teaching, 
and they did not know what they were hearing. Additionally, it would mean 



that we have to ignore whole sentences or even paragraphs while reading the 
Quran or Sunnah and treat them as disjointed letters. All this is when their 
primary meanings are in complete harmony with the surrounding text. What are 
we to make of the Prophet’s statement, “Allah laughs for two men who kill 
each other and end up in paradise?” In fact, we cannot even translate ‘yadhak’ 
into ‘laugh,’ nor can we translate all those reports, because their meanings are 
unknown. 

What did they consign to God then? The understanding of the attributes is 
based on two principles, flexibility and humbleness: the flexible understanding 
of the denotational role of languages rooted in nominalism or conceptual 
nominalism, and our humbleness in recognizing that the language of the 
Revelation simply points out to us concepts whose ontological reality is 
completely beyond our apprehension. The predecessors used both principles to 
accept the primary meanings of the reports with submission and to relegate 
their ultimate ontological reality, modality, and “how-ness” to God Most High. 

Here is what Ibn ‘Arabi (rA),^ a most revered figure in many circles of 
organized tasawwuf, says about tafweed: 

One group said, “We believe in this wording as it came, without 
comprehending its meaning, until we become in this belief like one 
who did not hear [it], and we hold on to the indicants of reason that 
precluded the primary meaning of this statement.” This group is also 
stubborn, but uses refined rhetoric, and they rejected what came to 
them from Allah with that rhetoric. They made themselves like those 
who had not heard this [Divine] speech. Another group said, “We 
believe in the wording according to what Allah knows about it and 
[what] His Messenger [knows about it].” Those said [in effect] that 
Allah spoke to us in vain because He addressed us with that which we 
do not comprehend, whereas [on the contrary] Allah says, “And We 
did not send any messenger except [speaking] in the language of his 
people to state clearly for them.” [Ibraheem 14:4] He (pbuh) brought 
this, and he made it clear as Allah said, but those denied that it was 

clear.^-^ 

There are statements that were reported from the salaf and the imams that 
are cited in support of tafweed al-ma‘na (consigning the meaning) to Allah. In 


some report from Ahmad related by Hanbal about the scriptural attributes, he 
reported that Ahmad said, “We believe in them and accept them without 
modality or meaning.” It is known that Hanbal’s solitary reports from the imam 
are controversial. However, if the authenticity of this is established, the 
negation of meaning must be understood, in light of the imam’s strict 
affirmationism, to mean a denial of a meaning given to it other than the 
apparent. Anyone who reads al-Khallal’s reports of the imam’s creed would 

not doubt that for a second.^ After all, if Imam Ahmad used to consign 
meaning, there would have not been a disagreement between the Hanbalis and 

Ash‘aris from the 4 th century onward, unless it is suggested that the vast 
majority of Hanbalis did not understand the teachings of their imam. 

Al-Waleed ibn Muslim said: “I asked al-Awza'i, al-Thawri, Malik ibn 
Anas, and al-Layth ibn Sa'd about the Hadeeths of sifat (attributes), and they 

replied, ‘Pass them on as they came, without [ascribing] modality 
Sufyan Ibn 'Uyaynah said, “Everything that Allah described Himself with in the 
Quran, its interpretation is its recitation, without modality” (al-Daraqutni: 
“without modality or resemblance”; in some reports, “without explanation”). It 
this also established, it is explained by the reports that say “without modality.” 
It may also mean ‘without an explanation other than the obvious.’ 

While it is possible that some of them meant consigning the meaning to God, 
it is very unlikely, for the reasons mentioned above. In fact, these statements of 
the predecessors would mean that they only consigned the modality or ultimate 
nature of the attributes. Had they wanted to consign the meanings to God, they 
would have said, rather, “Let them pass while believing that what they indicate 
is not intended,” or “Let them pass while believing that Allah is not to be 
described by what these words indicate.” In such a case, they are not being 

passed the way they were relayed to us.”^-^ Additionally, the very fact that 
they talked about consigning the modality or ultimate ontological reality to God 
means that they are not consigning the meaning to God, who addressed them 
with this speech. Certainly, it would be senseless without establishing any 
meaning to speak of a modality: for what? 

Moreover, the predecessors did explain what some of those verses and 
hadiths meant. Take for example the attribute of istiwa’. Both Mujahid, the 
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imam of exegetes and student of Ibn ‘Abbas, and Abu al-‘Aliyah, the famous 


narrator of the tabi‘een, interpreted this to mean “rose and ascended.” 1221 - 11 ^ 
Also, the explanation of certain verses with some of their implications is a 
known way of exegesis. So, when Allah speaks of the Prophet (pbuh) being “bi 
a‘yoonina” (in Our eyes), this of course means “in Our care and vision.” This 
does not mean the negation of the attribute by someone who says so, unless that 
negation is expressed. When Allah speaks of the a nni hilation of all things 
except His face, of course we all understand that He means except Him. We do 
not conceive of the face as a part of the Divine in the first place, to be confused 
about the meaning of the verse. 

Finally, it is possible that some of the salaf may have delegated the 
meanings, particularly if they had witnessed the whole controversy that took 
place after their era, and while it is hard to assume that all of them would have 
continued to have a unified detailed doctrine on these matters, it seems that 
there is no basis to claim that consigning the meaning (not just the ultimate 
ontological reality) was the prevalent attitude of theirs, or would have been, 
had they lived long enough to witness the full-blown controversy. 

Because It Is Important to Know God and Speak Correctly about Him 

Allah says, 
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“And to Allah belong the best names, so invoke Him by them. 

And leave [the company of] those who practice deviation 
concerning His names. They will be recompensed for what 
they have been doing.” [Al-'A'raf 7:180] 

There is nothing safer and farther from being deserving of the threat in this 
verse than describing God with that by which He described Himself and by 
which His Messenger described Him. The declarative part of the Sharia is not 
of less importance than its imperative part, which provides the moral-ethical 
framework. In fact, telling us about God is the most important and noblest 
aspect of the Revelation. 

We repeat the supplication of Sultan al-Awliya’, “We ask Allah for 
forgiveness and safety and seek refuge in Him from saying about Him and His 



attributes what He and His Messenger have not informed us of.”^ 

Because the Epistemic Value of the Revelation Is at Stake 
The claim of conflict between reason and the primary meanings of the 
Revelation leads to a cascade of departures from the Divine guidance. 
Fomenting such conflict in the minds of the masses may lead to unmeasurable 
and uncontrollable consequences. The undermining of the public’s trust in the 
veracity and the supreme epistemic value of the Revelation is what is feared 
here. The rationalist theologians never agreed on what to accept and what to 
reject, to say that there could be clear lines. The pain and confusion that results 
from doubting the obvious implications of what we recite day and night is 
intolerable. After Imam al-Ghazali (rA) discovered the futility of kalam, he 
advocated for a much greater place for inspiration and mystic disclosure at the 
top of the epistemological pyramid. He described the way of Imam Ahmad as 
that which is limited to the purports of transmitted reports. He said, 

The middle path (hadd al-iqtisad) between the “wantonness” (inhilal) 
of excessive ta’weel [of the philosophers] and the “rigidity (jumood) 
of the Hanbalites” is a fine and subtle [line] comprehensible only to 
those who have been granted success and who perceive things by a 
divine light, not by means of receiving transmitted knowledge (sama‘). 
Then, when the hidden aspects of things are made manifest to them as 
they truly are, they consider the transmitted texts [of Revelation] and 
the wording thereof, and whatever agrees with what they have 
witnessed by the light of certainty, they affirm, and whatever disagrees 

with this, they reinterpret it.^-I^ 

While the importance of Divine assistance cannot be denied, there will be 
no standard to refer to in understanding the Divine message if it is not the 
obvious implications, as Imam Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (rA) noted. Also, Imam Ibn 
Hazm (rA), a rationalist theologian himself, noted that there is no way to 
objectively choose someone’s ilham (inspiration) over another’s. The way of 
Imam Ahm ad was the best defense against an esoteric interpretation of the text 
that may give some people, like the Batiniyyah, the delusion that they may 
ignore the “outer” implications of the Revelation when they “contradict with 
reason” and develop hermeneutical systems that were foreign to the first 


community. 

The Impact on Our Faith and Relationship with Allah 
What is at stake here as well is our conception of God as living, active, and 
intimate. Abraham said to his father, 
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“Father, why do you worship that which does not hear and 
does not see and will not benefit you at all?” [Maryam 19:42] 

Islam seeks to remove all intermediaries between humankind and God and 
make a person’s heart attached only to Him Those intermediaries are 
prevalent in the history of religion and philosophy, whether they are multiple 
gods, the trinity, or Neo-Platonist emanations. The attributes of God in Islam 
are clearly expressing a personal God to whom His creatures can relate and 
whom they can love, speak to with certainty that He hears them as they speak, 
and worship Him with certainty that He sees them as they bow, prostrate, and 
stand. The Prophet told us that He “faces the face of His servant as long as he 
does not turn away.” It is an image of a God who constantly engages with His 
temporal creations; an efficient cause, not only final; an object of worship, not 
only wonderment: a God who is perpetually capable of doing what He pleases, 
as al-Fudayl (rA) said when they asked him about Allah’s descent, “I believe 
in a Lord who does whatever He pleases.” 

Without a firm belief in the attribute of hikmah (wisdom) and its 
preponderant effect on the creation and creative will, our life in this world is 
subject to losing its meaning and moral significance. Moreover, beholding the 
various names and attributes of Allah adds to our recognition of Him and love 
for Him. Commenting on a statement by al-Harawi (rA), Ibn al-Qayyim (rA) 
wrote: 


Know that the intent of the sheikh and those like him of the people of 
uprightness is not for the heart to be focused on witnessing only one of 
the attributes, but it should rather attend to the dhat (ipseity) that is 
described by all attributes of perfection and majesty. Only then will its 
witnessing be of the dhat and attributes together. There is no doubt that 
this station is higher than witnessing one attribute alone. However, it 
may be said that witnessing one attribute alone stripped from the dhat 
is impossible, because in the extramental reality and even 



conceptually, it cannot be stripped from the dhat. In fact, once the heart 
witnesses the attribute, it simultaneously witnesses its subsistence in 
the (dhat) that is qualified by it. So, what then is the difference 
between witnessing the dhat and the attributes when it is all one and 
the same thing, which is that whosoever is more conscious of the 
attributes of Allah and more affirming of them, without any hindering 
misconceptions, will have a more complete shuhood (witnessing). 
Therefore, the one with the most complete shuhood is he who said, “I 
cannot count Your praises. You are as You have praised Yourself.” 
Because of his full recognition of the names and attributes, he inferred 
from what he has known of them that the reality is beyond what he 
knew. Consciousness of the attributes is the way of the messengers and 
prophets and their inheritors. The more cognizant of them one is, the 
more knowing of Allah [one is]. Their witnessing is commensurate 
with what he has known of them. In reality, there is no real eye- 
witnessing of the dhat (ipseity) or the attributes; it is the strength of the 

servant’s faith and certainty.^-^ 

Someone may say, “Imam al-Nawawi’s belief was not completely 
consistent with what you have presented, and it is highly unlikely that you had 
greater faith or better connection with Allah or shuhood of Him than he did.” 
While the writer does not think for a minute otherwise, the fact that having 
complete acceptance of the reality of those names and attributes leads to better 
recognition of God and better relationship with Him is not compromised by 
this contention. In order for causes to lead to their desirable effects, they need 
to be complete causes and there need to be no hindrances. For Imam al- 
Nawawi, there may have been a myriad of factors resulting in what we believe 
was an exceptional relationship with the Lord, and for this writer, there may be 
a myriad of hindrances keeping him from reaching those heights. Having said 
that, the Companions who had the greatest relationship with Allah never 
subjected the Divine attributes to any philosophical discourse or deflected 
their primary meanings for more esoteric ones. It is also because of the drying 
effect of rationalist theology on the heart that luminaries of the Sufi path like 
Imams al-Harawi and al-Jeelani were vehemently opposed to it. It is their 
Sufism, in fact, more than their Hanbalism that caused them this aversion to it. 


Our affirmation replaces the Christian immanence of God with His 
relatability. Our exoneration of the transcendent God replaces the 
philosophical apophatism with agnostic amodalism. The apparent meanings of 
the scriptural attributes of God are not anthropomorphic, they are 


anthropocentric. If we are the audience, should they be anything else? 
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“And Allah made it not except as [a sign of] good tidings for 
you and to reassure your hearts thereby.” ['Al 'Imran 3:126] 



WHAT ARE THE COUNTER 
ARGUMENTS? 

Aside from some reports from the righteous predecessors that were 
understood by some scholars to mean tafweed of meanings or even ta’weel, 
there are two groups of arguments that are cited by the negationists: co nfl ict 
with reason and assimilating God to human beings (anthropomorphism) or 
other creations. 

Reports from the Salaf 

These may be instances where the predecessors contextually explained a 
verse or hadith by its ultimate implications or examples without negation of the 
apparent meanings, but their explanations later came to be viewed as ta’weel 
by some of the latter scholars among the rationalist theologians. They may also 
be statements about consigning the modality or ontological reality of the 
attributes to God that were later understood to mean consigning their meanings 
and lexical significations to God. We have discussed some of those reports in 
the section on the invalidity of ta’weel and tafweed al-ma‘na. 

Conflict with Reason 

The claimed conflict between reason and the primary meanings of the 
scriptural reports concerning the attributes is in fact a conflict between rational 
deliverances of certain philosophical schools that were prevalent at the time 
those controversies festered. As we explained in the section on epistemology, 
there is no real conflict between a priori knowledge that is recognized by 
human concurrence and any of those scriptural proofs. The two main rational 
arguments of the negationists are: 

1. The perfect does not change and change is a sign of origination. 

2. Composition and divisibility are signs of origination. 

It is important to note here that Ahl al-Sunnah are affirmationists, so none of 
their scholars denied all attributes of God, but while the Mutakallimoon denied 
some (with major differences among them), the Atharis affirmed all. The 




following arguments may be used by any affirmationists against the 
negationists, whether they were Muslim scholars of Mu‘tazili leaning, Muslim 
philosophers, heretical groups, or non-Muslims. 

1. The Perfect Does Not Change 

Aristotelians had great difficulty explaining change in the universe. As we 
mentioned at the beginning of this work, to Aristotle, the final cause, the 
unmoved mover, must be changeless, undifferentiated and undifferentiating, 
thus He does not instigate any new action or influence. How does change 
happen in the universe, then? This unmoved mover has the celestial spheres 
rotating in their place in wonderment of Him, without Him exerting any force 
on them, because, well, He must be changeless, and no succession of events 
can subsist in Him. He is pure actuality with no unactualized potential. The 
philosophers of this school have gone as far as denying God’s knowledge of 
the particulars of this universe. To them, His knowledge of those changing 
particulars amounts to a relational change in His knowledge. 

Aristotle believed in an eternal universe without beginning. His doctrines 
about God being a final cause, not an effective one, were consistent with his 
erroneous notion of the eternity of the universe. The notion that change cannot 
subsist in the Pre-Eternal is not a matter of agreement among the earlier 

philosophers, as Ibn Rushd (rA) asserts. 1231 You can find in Plato’s dialogues 
indications of that. He says, “Can we ever be made to believe that motion and 
life and soul are not present with perfect being [God]? Can we imagine that 
being is devoid of life and mind, and exists in awful unmeaningness, an 

everlasting fixture?” 123 Recently, the concept has been further challenged by 
many, like the evolutionary idealists in their understanding of the creative 

spirit. 1231 

This concept of a static god of completely actualized potential makes it 
metaphysically impossible for that god to be effectively related to a changing 
world. It also seems to come into irreconcilable conflict with the Quranic 
description of God, as in the following verses and others: 

II alii (Ja 

“Say, ‘Allah begins creation and then repeats it’.” [Yoonus 
10:34] 
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. every day He is bringing about a matter.” [Al-Rahman 

55:29] ... 
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. .perhaps Allah will bring about after that a [different] 
matter.” [Al-Jalaq 65:1] 

The temporality of creatures means that Allah has successive acts of 
creation. The Quran describes a God who engages with His temporal 
creations, time and again, as He wills, while acknowledging that time itself is 
His creation, so He is not bound by it, just as He is not bound by space. And 
while we agree that the essential attributes of the perfect and eternal are not 
subject to change, this should not mean that He may not be described by those 
Quranic accounts. The initiation of a certain action does not necessarily 
indicate a change of an attribute of the essence. His power is eternal, but its 
actualized deliverances happen in succession. They are still His. He is 
actively influencing every atom and every accident in His universe. None of 
this means a change of His essence, which is unbefitting of the Eternal without 
beginning or end, and there is no need to say that emergent events subsist in 
Him (tahullu feehi al-hawadith). These are not the scriptural terms. We will 
describe Him with the verses above and their like. This writer also believes 
that there is no reason to call the individual acts sifat (qualities/attributes) 
except in the sense that they could be predicated of God. Their species is 
qadeem (pre-eternal), and these are what could be described as qualities. And 
as Ibn al-Qayyim points out in Madarij al-Salikeen, even regarding the 
attributes of the face and hands, the disagreement over calling those 
predications “qualities” is a disagreement of form, not substance, and what 
matters is the amodal affirmation of their attribution to the Divine as He has 

stated in the Revelation. 

Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) asserts that the people before Imam Ibn Kullab 
(rA) were of two types: Ahl al-Sunnah, who affirmed the essential attributes 
(both rational and scriptural) and the volitional attributes, and the Mu‘tazilah, 
who denied both because of the concern about composition in the essence of 
God. Then, Ibn Kullab approved of the first group and rejected the second. He 

was followed in this respect by Imam Abu al-Hasan al-Ashari (rA). 1 ^-^ 



What made the imams of Mutakallimeen deny those volitional attributes is, 
of course, not their blind following of Aristotle, but the fact that this was the 
prevalent philosophy of the time and they not only believed it, but they also 
used it to underpin their cosmological proof of God’s existence. This theory 
proposes that accidents such as stillness and movement cannot simultaneously 
subsist in one entity, so they happen in succession, and thus must be originated, 
not eternal (the definitiveness of which al-Razi [rA] himself denied, because 
as they may be eternal without end in paradise even while succeeding one 
another, it may be argued that they are also eternal in the past). Bodies (ajsam) 
cannot exist without certain accidents (a‘rad) such as movement and stillness, 
for instance. If so, and we have established that accidents are temporal not 
eternal, then all bodies are temporal as well, thus, the world originated at 
some point. This would then lead us to ask who originated it, and through sabr 
and taqseem (enumeration and division, or the process of elimination) we can 
establish that God is the one who created it. 

To the Mutakallimeen, this was their strongest rational proof regarding the 
creation of the universe by God. This means, though, that temporally originated 
accidents must not subsist in God, lest He be temporal, not eternal. This would 
lead to the denial of the volitional attributes. However, since it is impossible 
to deny the creation of things one after another, or the giving of life and death 
and providing, et cetera, the Mutakallimoon had a dilemma to solve. The 
Maturidis said that God has an eighth essential attribute, and they called it 
takween (genesis): a sort of eternal umbrella attribute for all those actions. The 
Ash‘aris argued that those actions are not attributes, and they do not subsist in 
the dhat (ipseity) of God, but rather, the attribute of qudrah which is eternal has 
actualization relationality (ta‘alluq tanjeezi) with its different actualizations in 
the particulars. 

To Atharis, neither proposition provides a satisfactory answer, and neither 
solves the problem of His active creation and control. Calling it actualization 
relationality (ta‘alluq tanjeezi) leaves us with a term that would still need to be 
qualified. Is this a mental conception or an extant reality outside the mind? If it 
is the first, it does not solve any problem in the extramental reality. If it is the 
second, it still attributes a relational change in the exercise of qudrah. Also, as 
Ibn Rushd (rA) stated, the issue that needs explanation is not the lag between 



the pre-eternal will and the creation of the universe, but rather between the act 
of creating by the Creator and the created coming into existence, particularly if 
the Creator is omnipotent. There is no way, he asserts, that the relationship 
between the Creator and the created at the time of creation is the same as it is 


at other times.^ The only way to not concede to the philosophers’ proposition 
about a “beginningless” world is by rejecting their conception of a god who is 
undifferentiated and undifferentiating, and affirming his volitional attributes. 
The concept of ta‘alluq tanjeezi of the qudrah or the umbrella attribute of 
takween do not provide a satisfactory solution, no more so than do Philo’s 
interpolation of the logos between God and the world and all of the 
emanationist theories, including the spiritual substances or “intelligences” 
Avicenna places between God and the world to explain how God can exercise 


temporal i nfl uence on His temporal creations.^ 

The Quran and the Sunnah abound with ascriptions of actions to God that 
happen in succession. Allah says, 
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“It is He who created for you all that which is on the earth. 

Then He directed Himself to the heaven, [His being above all 
creation,] and made them seven heavens.” [Al-Baqarah2:29] 

“And We have certainly created you [O Humankind] and given 
you [human] form Then We said to the angels, ‘Prostrate to 
Adam’.” [Al-A’raf 7:11] 

The Quran describes a God that is actively creating and controlling every atom 
and accident of His creation. The matter is simple, in our belief, and the 
answer to the issue of change being a sign of origination lies in the following 
responses. 

The belief in the attributes of voluntary actions that are mentioned 
throughout the Quran and the Sunnah is an affirmation of the perfection of the 
Lord and His omnipotence. It is essential for our perception of His relatability 
and presence, which are the Islamic counterparts of the Christian doctrine of 
immanence. If you give people a choice between a dynamic world and a static 
god, most will choose the dynamic world, because it is there affecting every 




moment of their lives. 

The philosophers do not agree that any action of an agent necessitates a 

change in it M We do not speak of change in God’s essence, because that is 
unbefitting of the Eternal, and we do not speak of accidents subsisting in Him. 
We only affirm His actions as He spoke of them Activity would necessarily 
mean change in the condition of the agent if he had to conform to the matter he 
is creating or reforming, or to exert effort to execute his volitions, such that 
“his acts are the expression of demands made upon him by conditions external 

to himself.”^ Imagine a tiller who must comply with the physical conditions 

of soil, nurture, sunshine, and so on.^ If God, however, has infinite power, 
then His voluntary action is simply pure self-expression that is “concerned 
with nothing foreign or external to the self; it neither adds something not of the 
self to the self, nor makes something of the self into that which is not of the 

self.’« 

The rejection of change in perfect life is a product of the quantitative 
concept of God that is limited by the substance category. It is a limitation of the 
human mind which sees change as only disintegrative or augmentative, and then 
refuses to ascribe either to God. The question is whether we ought to apply 
those limitations to God. First, it is obvious that disintegrative and 
augmentative change is entirely unacceptable concerning God, because it 
means that he was not at some point perfect and then became perfect, or the 
opposite. However, none of those categories of human understanding bind 
God, so His voluntary actions do not need to be fitted into either type of 
change. 

The inclusion of the “many activities” into the perfect one is not rejected by 
all philosophers. Hegel, for one, showed that this is possible as long as the 

many are “activities in a subject or spirit.” 1 ^ 3 He went as far as stating that “A 
quality is a quality and nothing more; it belongs to the substance; an activity, on 

the contrary, is more than a particular activity; it is the subject.” 1 ^ 1 His 
rejection of many qualities in a substance, when it comes to the perfect one, is 
based on the limitations of the substance category. We do not say that God is a 
substance, anyway. As for the distinction between activities and qualities, this 
writer believes that the individual acts of God are not other than God, but do 


not need to be described as qualities; the qualities are the species of those acts. 
His hearing the mujadilah at the time she was talking to the Prophet is real, and 
while it is predicated of Him, it does not need to be described as a quality; the 
quality is the species, which is the Eternal hearing, of which His hearing this 
woman was a particular actualization. 

The difficulty we have with the succession of events, and the reason some 
deny that a succession of events subsists in God, is that we cannot separate in 
our minds between the ‘before’ and the ‘past’ or the ‘after’ and the ‘future’ if 
the ‘now’ is the ‘present.’ The past, present, and future have different relations 
and values to us. But let us suppose that “the ‘before’ and the ‘after’ were all of 

equal clearness, equal intimacy, equal value..., ’’^ will we have the same 
thoughts about the mere sequential succession? I think not. Well, we are certain 
that, to God, time is His creation and He encompasses it. There is no 
difference in value between the ‘before’ and the ‘after.’ 

The proof of accidents and the origination of bodies is not the strongest 
proof for God’s existence, let alone the only one. It is also not indubitable. 
Most philosophers believed in the “beginninglessness” of the universe; had it 
been an indubitable rational proof, it would have been obvious to the people 
endowed with intellect. However, the proof of change may be still used 
because the change in this universe is a change of the essence. Do you not see 
that we decompose and turn into dust, and the dust turns into plants which are 
eaten by animals? Change of the essence and essential attributes is not 
conceivable of the Eternal, but this does not preclude Him from engaging His 
creation temporally and effecting His eternal qudrah in successive acts of 
creation, provision, giving life and death, and yes, istiwa’ and nuzool 
(descending). 

Aside from that proof in itself, we may also say that we cannot infer from 
the shahadah about the ghayb, so the principles applied to the universe through 
our empirical experience may not be applied to God. 
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“... every day He is bringing about a matter.” [Al-Rahman 
55:29] 

The perfect essence does not change. God’s activity is not a change of His 


essence. 


.2 The Composite god and Divisibility 

Growing up in Egypt, some of my Christian classmates would tell me that 
we Muslims also have a trinity. They would argue that “In the name of Allah, 
the Most Merciful, Most Beneficent” recognizes a trinity. Even as a child, I felt 
that this argument was childish, but as I grew up, I discovered that this 
confusion between mental conceptions and ontological realities was not 
limited to my Christian classmates. 

The notion of the simple (baseet), undifferentiated God of Aristotle haunted 
some early Muslims; they came to be known as Jahmites and then Mu‘tazilah. 
After all, we have an enormous emphasis in the Quran and the Sunnah on 
tawheed (the oneness of God). In order to adapt our concept of tawheed to the 
Aristotelian notion of the simple, undifferentiated God, some found it 
impossible for God to have any extant qualities (attributes) that are distinct 
from the Divine ipseity. They simply ignored the meaning of tawheed and 
wahid in the conventional use of the Arabic language and the Quran, and 
started to read Aristotle and Plotinus back into the Quran and the Sunnah and to 
project onto them their principles of God and conceptions of His unity. To 
avoid the problem of hypostasis and composition in the essence of God, the 
Jahmites felt that they needed to deny His names and attributes. The Mu‘tazilah 
felt they had to deny the attributes, because if they are other than the ipseity 
(dhat), then they amount to hypostasis or composition, but they affirmed the 
names as mere names without the corresponding extant qualities (sifat). As a 
solitary (ahad) extant deity, they argued, God must not have attributes distinct 
from the dhat (ipseity), so he does not have hearing, vision, or knowledge, but 
He hears, sees, and knows by His dhat (ipseity). 

Whereas the earlier Mutakallimoon were more concerned about the 
volitional attributes because affirming them in their understanding meant the 
supervening of accidents in the Divine ipseity, which would mean His 
temporality and non-eternity, they affirmed the attributes of the dhat, such as the 
face, hands, and eyes, as we quoted before from Imam Abu al-Hassan himself 
and Imam al-Baqillani. They also affirmed Allah’s aboveness in relation to the 
Throne. The latter Mutakallimoon, however, diverged from the earlier imams 
and invoked this principle about composition to deny certain attributes like 
Allah’s aboveness in relation to the Throne. In the following segment, we will 




address that philosophical argument and attempt to show how part of it is 
baseless and the other part is not in conflict with the primary meanings of the 
scriptural attributes (al-sifat al-khabariyyah). 

The very notion that having certain attributes that can be conceptualized 
distinctly from the dhat amounts to hypostasis and composition is totally 
absurd. It comes from Hellenic (ancient Greek) philosophies about the radical 
simplicity of the Divine. To any uncorrupted intellect, saying that He is 
omnipotent and omniscient does not amount to composition. No sane person 
who is not indoctrinated in a certain philosophical school would find a trinity 

here composed of the dhat, omnipotence, and omniscience.^-* 1 ^ Those 
attributes are not other than God; it is a fallacy, therefore, to claim that 
acknowledgment of these attributes is an acknowledgment of His iftiqar (need 
of and dependence on) them. The one dhat (ipseity) and its essential attributes 
are ontologically one indivisible entity, even if they can be conceptually 
separate. However, that concern about composition is exactly why the Jahimtes 
denied the names and attributes and that is why the Mu‘tazilah denied the 
attributes. In fact, the epitome of this confusion between mental conceptions 
and ontological realities in the Aristotelian tradition of philosophy happens 
where it is posited that the quiddity (mahiyya or what-it-is-ness) is separate 
from existence (wujood), which must be added to it to have an extant being of 
this quiddity/essence. Applying this to the “First cause,” the wujood 
(existence) would now be secondary to the quiddity, which is unbefitting of its 
firstness. So, it must have no quiddity! Some of them posited that the only 
quiddity of the “Necessary Existent” is its “being necessary.” While these 
mental concepts are different, in the ontological reality there is no existence 
without quiddity and there is no omnipotence in the abstract, and no dhat that is 
completely devoid of all attributes; that is the description of ‘adam 

(nothingness).^ 

Until the time of the latter Mutakallimoon, Ahl al-Sunnah remained united 
against this form of ta‘teel (negationism) on the basis of this weak argument. 
However, the latter Mutakallimoon invoked this principle, albeit differently, to 
deny attributes other than the essential ones. This brought about an avalanche 
of discord and dissension among Sunni Muslims, so it deserves some detailed 


treatment here, from my Athari viewpoint, of course.^ 

The main rational argument of the latter Mutakallimeen against Allah’s 
‘uluw and istiwa’ above the Throne is that if Allah is above the Throne, this 
means directionality (jihah), which means spatial locatedness (tahayyuz), 
meaning that He would be occupying space (hayyiz), making Him a body 
(jism) subject to divisibility (inqisam), which means that He is composed 
(murakkab), and also subject to need (iftiqar) of His different parts, which are 

all impossible propositions; therefore, He is not above the Throne.^ 

The matter did not stop here, but as we have quoted from Imam al-‘Izz, and 
as established in the books of the Mutakallimeen, they started to make all those 
propositions concomitants of each other, making one who believes in Allah’s 
aboveness on the Throne a kafir. This was according to those of them who 
would judge people by the lawazim of their statements. While they exempted 
the masses from this excommunication, as we explained in the section on 
epistemology, they did not extend the same exemption to the scholars. Due to 
various political, social, and intellectual reasons, within two centuries the 
Athari creed (whose protagonists, to be honest, were not particularly more 
lenient than the Mutakallimeen), became a marginal creed in certain parts of 
the Muslim world, and its followers were now under pressure to acquiesce or 
face defamation and persecution. If you take the aboveness of God in relation 
to the Throne to tell the story of that shift, we arrived at this point from a very 
long distance away, an (at least, tacit) agreement of the salaf on the affirmation, 
which is not only reported by Atharis like Imam Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, but also 
major Ash‘aris like Imam al-Qurfubi, who was impartial enough to say, 

Most of the early and latter [scholars] said, “When it is necessary to 
exonerate the Creator (al-Bari) (Exalted is He) from directionality 
(jihah) and spatial locatedness (tahayyuz), then it is a necessary 
concomitant of this, in the view of the majority of the early scholars 
and their later leaders, to exonerate Him from directionality. In their 
view, He is not in the direction of aboveness. This is because, to them, 
when Allah has a direction, this necessitates spatial locatedness 
(makan) and a confine (hayyiz), which necessitate movement and 
stillness, and change and origination.” This is the saying of the 
rationalist theologians. The early salaf (may Allah be pleased with 



them) never used to speak of the negation of direction , nor did they 
ever utter it. Rather, all of them spoke with affirmation of it (jihah) for 
Allah, the Exalted, just as His Book spoke of it and His Messengers 
told about it. None of the righteous predecessors (al-Salaf al-Salih) 
denied that He istawa (rose/settled) above His Throne in reality 
(haqeeqatan). And the Throne has been singled out because it is the 
greatest of His creations. The salaf had no knowledge of the kayfiyyah 
(modality) of al-istiwa’, for there is no one who knows its ontological 
reality. Imam Malik (may Allah have mercy upon him) said, “Al- 
istiwa’ is known...” — meaning, in the language — “...and its 
modality is unknown, and asking about it is an innovation.” Likewise, 

said Umm Salamah (may Allah be pleased with her). 1 ^]- 1 ^ 1 
Notice how Imam al-Qurhibi (rA) candidly reports from all of the 
predecessors that they affirmed those attributes, and how he said that this 
means affirmation of the linguistic meanings, and that the only thing that is 
unknown (and consigned to God) is the modality. Notice how the following 
generations of Muslims, including the early Mutakallimeen like Imams Ibn 
Kullab, Abu al-Hassan and al-Baqillani, continued to believe in this 
aboveness, as we have established. This was all based on myriad scriptural 
proofs without any diverting evidence from the scriptures, as Imam al- 

Taftazani admitted.^ 

Now, in the sixth and seventh centuries, a new narrative was being forced 
on the collective consciousness of the Ummah, which blamed this creed on the 
Hanbalis and Karramites (who later became extinct). It did not stop there, but 
in modern times, to continue the character assassination of the opposition, the 
charge was narrowed down to Imam Ibn Taymiyyah, the first Hanbali to 
compose a rational rebuttal of kalam’s propositions, in addition to the abundant 
scriptural proofs that were cited by the Atharis before. Now, to the extreme 
strands, you have a single person that can be blamed for this “heresy and 
disbelief’ and, thus, they would spare no ammunition in brutalizing him So, 
what caused all of this? Here are the links in the chain of argument espoused 
by the latter Mutakallimeen: 

1. ‘uluw and istiwa’ entail directionality (jihah); 

2. directionality (jihah) entails spatial locatedness (tahayyuz); 


3. spatial locatedness (tahayyuz) entails corporealism(tajseem); 

4. corporealism (tajseem) entails divisibility (inqisam) and composition 
(tarkeeb); and 

5. divisibility (inqisam) and composition (tarkeeb) entail temporal 
origination (hudooth). 

If this is the rational argument, there are three ways to address it: (1) to 
continue to cite the scriptures and the reported consensuses on the ‘uluw of 
Allah above His Throne, which is what the Hanbalis and other Atharis have 
always done; hence, the name hashwiyyah (people who ‘stuff’ their arguments 
with evidences they do not comprehend); (2) to leave out the scriptural 
evidences and mount a counter argument that is purely rational; or (3) to put 
together a systematic discourse in defense of the Athari creed that takes both 
scriptural and rational proofs into consideration and harmonizes them. The last 
is what Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) chose. He was a master of the transmitted and 
rational sciences, as acknowledged by his opponents, so he was best 
positioned to undertake this enormous task, which he believed would save the 
Islamic creed and reaffirm the epistemic primacy of the scriptures. 

It would have been enough to break the chain mentioned above at one link, 
but what if we break it at several links? But, let us first acknowledge what we 
agree on. 

We agree that Allah is not divisible or composed of parts. Ibn Taymiyyah 
(may Allah bestow mercy on him) said about the samadiyyah of Allah, “Even 
if the created being may be samad in certain respects, the reality of samadiyyah 
does not exist in them, since they are subject to disunion and divisibility, and 

are also dependent on others. 

And when he was answering the argument of Imam al-Razi (rA), he stated: 
And there is no doubt that al-Razi and those like him who use this 
proof do not explain al-inqisam (divisibility) the way we have 
established: that of the separation of one part from another in that each 
part becomes in a separate distinct place, or the possibility of that 
[with respect to God]; for no one has said that Allah is divisible 

(munqasim) in this sense.^-fra] 

Imam Ibn Taymiyyah was alluding to the other sense of inqisam, which is 
between the ipseity and attributes, and He confirms that denying that meaning 






amounts to the denial of any existence because there is no dhat that is not 
qualified by attributes. 

Having said that, the general answer to this cascade of propositions is that it 
presumed similarity between what is known through our empirical senses 
(shahadah) and what is beyond them (ghayb), particularly God. It once again 
comes back to the Kantian summons to the metaphysicians: is rational 
metaphysics rational? This is what our salaf always used in their refutation of 
the Jahmites who wanted to subject our theological discourse to the foreign 
discourse of the Peripatetics and Neoplatonists. 

Here are some other detailed responses. 

We agree that a perfect unity is not compatible with quantitative or 
aggregate unity. We agree that the perfect one cannot be of dissoluble nature, 
subject to disintegrative or augmentative change. We agree that the perfect 
cannot be made of parts that are separable and in need of each other. They are 
either adequate expressions of the whole, and in such case, we have 
multiplicity, or they are not, and in such case, they would not be perfect. We 
see that the limitations of human minds that are constrained by the substance 
category is what caused people to conflate the different attributes of God with 
the qualities of substances. Liberated from those confines, it will be possible 
to see that none of those attributes is in conflict with the concepts we agree on 
regarding God. 

We do not use any of the terms used, including jihah (direction), hayyiz 
(spatial locatedness), jism (body), and the like, because they were not used in 
the Revelation, and terms that are foreign to it and can be given meanings ad 
hoc by different schools will create chaos if they were to dominate our 
theological discourse. 

The word jism in the conventions of the Arabic language and the Quranic 
usage is totally inapplicable to God, as Ibn Taymiyyah stated. The problem is 
that they transfused the word with special technical definitions of the 
philosophers, who consider any entity of which attributes could be predicated 
and in which extant qualities may subsist, a body. If we reject God being a 
body in their sense of the word ‘body,’ we would be rejecting all His 
attributes. Most Muslims who used it (in error) did not ever mean that God is 
divisible, composed, or made of parts, but they meant that He subsists by 



Himself. That is how Imam Ibn Taymiyyah attempted to clarify their position, 

despite his rejection of it, to the Christian critics.^-^ 

Directionality means corporealism to some of us, only because we cannot 
think beyond our stiff categories of understanding. Imam Abu al-Hassan al- 
Ash‘ari says in refutation of this, 

It should be said to them, “Why did you assert that if the hand is not a 
favor, then it must be a limb?” If [in their response] they refer us to 
our empirical experience or to that which we witness in the creations 
and they say, “If the hand in that is not a favor, then it is a limb,” it 
would be said to them, “If you infer from the empirical experience and 
judge Allah (the Exalted) on its basis, so likewise, we have not found 
a living being among the creations except that it is of flesh and blood, 
so affirm that for Allah (Exalted is He above that), otherwise, you 
would have abandoned your proposition and refuted your own 
argument. If you, instead, affirm (that God is) a living being not like 
any other living beings among us, then why do you deny that the two 
hands that Allah (the Exalted) has mentioned are neither favors nor 

limbs, and are unlike all other hands?” 11 ^-^ 

In fact, Ibn Rushd (rA), the great jurist and most celebrated philosopher in 
Islamic history, denied that God’s aboveness (‘uluw), which is said to entail 
directionality (jihah), necessitates tahayyuz and corporealism. Now, does he 
lack intellect? Whose intellect, then, is the measuring stick for which we will 
abandon the obvious meanings of the scriptures and the agreement of the first 
community? 

Imam Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) gives the parable of the rooh (spirit) and how it is 
described in the Quran to ascend and descend and how the Prophet says about 
it that the vision of the deceased follows it upon its ascension at the time of 
death. Are we going to call it a body? Some do. How do we define a body, 
then? It is known that people of sound reason differed on its definition. It does 
not appear from the scriptural usage of the word jism or jasad (body) that it 
would be called a body, yet it is described by all those attributes that this 
cascade of propositions presumes are to be only ascribed to bodies. The spirit, 
Ibn Taymiyyah adds, is described by all these attributes, even though it does 
not look anything similar to the bodies we see, and we cannot talk about its 


divisibility or other concomitants if we would like to call it a body. 
Furthermore, no matter whether we call it a body or not, it is only another of 
God’s creations. How can we, then, subject Him (Exalted is He) to the same 
principles we are confined to because of our limited empirical experiences? 
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The same argument the Mutakallimoon are using to deny some attributes is 
used against them by the Mu‘tazilah and philosophers to deny all attributes. 
After all, there is nothing beyond substances and accidents in our experience, 
and anything that has “attributes” subsist in it must be a substance, the 
philosophers claim. They would also claim that nothing other than bodies may 

be described as hearing and seeing, or even alive.^-^ 

Additionally, who said that every j ism (a term we do not use for God) is 
divisible? This is all based on Aristotelian atomism. So, to them, a corpus that 
is free of composition (tarkeeb) must be the minute and insignificant individual 

atom (al-jawhar al-fard).^ However, the philosophers themselves do not 
agree on the notion that all bodies are composed of the individual atoms. 

Some, including idealists like Berkeley, 1 ^ 1 do not even acknowledge any 
material existence. Scientifically, we know now that even the nucleus of an 
atom can be split, and that matter and energy are completely interchangeable. 
To scientists, this is now established. Not only this, but matter, energy, space, 
and time are all presumed to be interchangeable, implying to some that they are 
all one thing and everything around us is simply subjective relationships. But 
more importantly, why are we applying any of this to God? 

Also, who said that every composed being needs a composer? The 
philosophers. When Imam al-Ghazali (rA) was attempting to refute their 
argument, he said, “Your saying that every murakkab (composed entity) needs a 
murakkib (composer) is like someone saying every mawjood (extant entity) 

needs a mujid (maker). ”U24]_[bwi] h e proceeded to say that the First cannot 
be a body, not because of this argument of composition, but rather, because 
accidents subsist in bodies, as we explained in the kalam argument for the 
origination of bodies in the last section. 

Moreover, who said that composed bodies must be temporally originated? 
The imams of the kalam scholars. However, if this is meant to be a decisive 



rational argument, how come it did not convince the vast majority of 
philosophers who believe in the beginningless eternity of the universe? 

Finally, do we really need convoluted forms of the simple cosmological 
argument of the Quran? 
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“Or were they created by nothing, or were they the creators 
[of themselves]? Or did they create the heavens and the earth? 
Rather, they are not certain. Or have they the depositories 
[containing the provision] of your Lord? Or are they the 
controllers [of them]?” [Al-Joor 52:54-56] 


As Imam al-Khattabi said, the argument keeps getting more difficult.^ Then, 
Allah switches the argument to allude to the necessity of this arrhythmic 
universe being controlled by someone who is willful, not a mechanical process 
of nature. 

Ibn Taymiyyah (rA) provides a simpler explanation of the cosmological 
argument that rests on three pillars: the existence of extant beings that are 
obviously temporal, like ourselves, for example, and that are incapable of 
creation themselves. This points to a creator. The Creator must be an uncaused 
cause, eternal and self-sufficient, otherwise we fall in infinite regression. 
Also, the possible/contingent creations (mumkin) need a preponderator who is 
necessary (wajib al-wujood) to come to existence, and since the mumkin is 

existent, the necessary is, a priori, existent.Now, complicating the 
argument does not seem to earn us more subscribers. As we have seen before, 
the more convoluted argument of the “accidents and origination of bodies” had 
opposition, even from the kalam scholars themselves. Those who will not see 
the argument presented by the Quran and pointed out by the messengers since 
the beginning of humanity will not be convinced by the controversial products 
of human intellect; they need to be advised to rehabilitate their fitrah through 
spiritual labor before benefiting from an intellectual inquiry of this magnitude 
and consequentiality. 

Anthropomorphism and Assimilation 

As said in the introduction, the charge of anthropomorphism will continue to 



be directed at all religions, let alone the believers in the attributes of God 
mentioned in the Torah, Gospel, and the Quran. In the same article we quoted 
at the beginning of this piece, Peter Westh wrote, “First, underlying the general 
bias toward animism and anthropomorphism is a bias toward attributing and 
inferring agency - in Barrett's terms, the human mind is endowed with a 

Hyperactive Agency Detection Device.” 11211 It is thus a charge against people 
who believe in an intentional supreme agent, and there will be no way to avoid 
this unless one disbelieves in a God that is willful, or does not believe in a 
God at all. 

Anthropomorphism is about likening God to humans and assimilation is 
about likening God to anything else, so the second term is more general and 
comprehensive, and it is the appropriate word to convey the meaning of 
tashbeeh in our Islamic tradition. The same argument used by Mutakallimeen 
against Atharis is used by the Mu‘tazilah against Mutakallimeen, and by the 
pure Jahmites, Qarmatians, and some philosophers against the Mu‘tazilah. In 
my view, the choice is between rejecting the argument at the outset and using 
nominalism and amodalism to deny the charge of assimilation, or a full retreat 
to negative theology and the denial of any Divine attributes or knowledge of 
the Divine. In fact, it is denial of the existence of the Divine that will be the 
only way to be clear of assimilation in the eyes of the radical accusers, 
because for any two things that exist, there must be something in common (qadr 
mushtarak), which is that each exists. 

Detailed answers to the charge of anthropomorphism have been discussed 
throughout this work: for instance, the earlier discussion on the common degree 
(al-qadr al-mushtarak). However, if one thing needs reiteration, I would say 
that the reason the Revelation used language that, to some, implied assimilation 
is the need to address us humans according to our categories of understanding. 
If the Revelation were to avoid, in telling us about the ghayb, using any 
language that is ordinarily used to describe matters within the realm of our 
empirical experience, it would have not told us anything about it, simply 
because human language was developed in the first place to denote things and 
concepts humans experience in the world of shahadah. The formula of 
moderation is given to us by God, where He says, 




“There is nothing like unto Him, and He is the Hearing, the 
Seeing.” [Al-Shoora 42:11] 



CONCLUSION 

Ontologically, no extant being lacks quiddity and attributes. Noumenally, the 
apophatic god is nonexistent, and phenomenally, it cannot be felt or related to, 
let alone loved and worshipped. In conclusion of this work, here are my 
recommendations: 

• To be deserving of Divine guidance, we need to purify our 
intentions by true devotion to Allah. We also need to constantly 
rehabilitate our fitrah and heal it from the ills of bias (hawa), 
ulterior motives (aghrad), blind imitation (taqleed), habit (‘adah), 
and conjecture (ghars). This can only be done through spiritual 
labor and immersion in the Revelation as understood and 
practiced by the first community. 

• We must not subject the Divine instruction to prevalent intellectual 
or social conventions or transplant xenografts and foreign 
discourses into our hermeneutical system We must affirm our 
belief in the epistemic superiority and self-sufficiency of the 
Revelation as the ultimate source of truth about the unseen. This 
will never require us to impugn the office of reason or undercut its 
value in understanding the Revelation and defending its doctrines. 

• Our belief in Allah must be rooted in His exoneration from all 
deficiencies and His absolute incomparability (tanzeeh), and the 
amodal affirmation (ithbat) of His attributes by which He has 
described Himself and His Messenger described Him. In our 
affirmation of the Divine attributes, we should never accept the 
so-called “necessary concomitants.” Inferring from the world of 
shahadah (seen) about the world of ghayb (unseen) is both 
irrational and perilous. 

• We must be respectful of the imams of this deen, regardless of our 
agreement or disagreement with them. When we have to disagree, 
we must continue to love those who spent their lives serving Allah 



and His cause, and show them the requisite respect. 

The public should be spared the confusion of intra-Islamic 
polemics on creed and taught the basics of ‘aqeedah that will 
provide them with enough guardrails. People should then be 
uplifted spiritually to want to seek Allah and earn His pleasure. 
When it comes to the Divine attributes, teachers must prime their 
understanding with tanzeeh and let the rhetorical strength and 
richness of the Revelation flow to their hearts, unimpeded by 
intellectual objections. 
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GLOSSARY OF ARABIC TERMS 


Ahl al-Sunnah 

‘People of the Sunnah and the 

wa al- 

Community’; also called 

Jama‘ah 

Ahl al-Sunnah for short 

‘aqeedah 

creed 

Ash‘ari 

intellectual tradition in 

matters of creed that 
subscribes to the teachings 
of Imam Abu al-Hasan al- 

Ash‘ari 

Athari 

scripturalist 

badeehi 

a priori 

daroori 

compelling 

deen 

religion, way of life 

dhat 

ipseity; selfhood 

fatwa (fatwa) 

expert opinion; religious 
edict 

fitrah 

original disposition 

ghayb 

what is not perceivable by 
the senses, unseen 

hadd 

spatial extent; limit 

haqeeqah 

literal, truth 

hawadith 

(sg. hadith) events, originated 
things 

hiss 

sense, perception 

‘ibadah 

worship 

ilham 

inspiration 

‘ilm 

knowledge; certainty 



istiwa’ 

ascension; establishment 

jihah 

direction, directionality 

jism 

substance, body, corpus 

kafir 

disbeliever 

kalam 

(lit. speech) rational theology 

lawazim 

(sg. lazim) necessary 
concomitants 

Mutakallimoon, 

(sg. mutakallim) rationalist 

Mutakallimeen 

theologians 

Mu‘tazilah 

a major rationalist school 

qadeem 

pre-eternal 

qudrah 

power 

salaf 

predecessors 

al-salaf al-salih 

the righteous predecessors 

shahadah 

objects of the senses, seen 

sifat 

(sg. sifah) attributes, qualities 

tabi‘oon/ 

‘successors’: those believers 

tabi‘een 

who met any of the 
Prophet’s Companions 

tafweed al-kayf 

consigning the modality or 
ontological reality to God 

tafweed al¬ 

consigning the meaning to 

ma‘na; 
tafweed 

God 

tajseem 

corporealism 

takfeer 

excommunication, declaring 
s.o. a disbeliever 

tanzeeh 

God’s transcendence and 
incomparability 

taqleed 

blind following or imitation 

tasawwuf 

Sufism 

tashbeeh 

assimilation 



ta‘teel 

negation 

ta’weel 

figurative interpretation, 
reinterpretation 

tawheed 

recognition and affirmation 
of the oneness of God 

‘uluw 

aboveness 

Ummah 

community or nation, the 
entire global community of 
Muslims 

wajib al- 
wujood 

necessary existent 

wala’ 

religious allegiance and love 

zanni 

speculative (Ifom zann: 
conjecture) 

zawahir 

(sg. zahir) apparent or 
primary meanings 
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of Religion, Cognition and Culture, ed. Armin Geertz (Abingdon, UK: Routledge, 2007), 
396-414. 

- ; Which claims that history does not move in linear lines, but along a trajectory of thesis- 
antithesis-synthesis, although Hegel himself did not use these exact words. 

^ Aydogan Kars, ‘Unsaying God: Negative Theology in Medieval Islam” (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2019; Oxford Scholarship Online, 2019), 
https://doi.org/10.1093/oso/9780190942458.001.0001. 

^ ‘People of the Sunnah and the Community’; also called “Ahl al-Sunnah” for short. 

' While Ibn Sina (rA) was declared an unbeliever by several imams like al-Ghazali, Ibn 
Taymiyyah and others because of some major heresies, including his belief in the 
‘beginningless” eternity of the world and his rejection of the resurrection of bodies, it was 
reported that he repented and would recite the whole Quran every three days prior to his 
death. Some jurists may have certainty about the disbelief of a person because of what they 
have come to know about them. This certainty varies among different individuals because of 
what they have known in support of hereticating them and against it: hence, the 
disagreements over such declarations. Hereticating Muslims is always a perilous 
undertaking, and when in doubt, we must refrain from it. The fact that Ibn Sina had this 
commitment to the Book of Allah at the end of his life is sufficient mani‘ (hindrance) to 
refrain personally from excommunicating him. It is possible that his “intellectual 
intoxication” led him to those heresies, so we declare our disavowal of them, and we ask for 
his forgiveness. Finally, as Imam al-Dhahabi said, ‘He who was declared an unbeliever 
because of a heresy, regardless of its magnitude, is not like the original unbelievers or the 
Jews and Zoroastrians. Those who believed in Allah, His Messenger, and the hereafter, and 
fasted, prayed, made hajj, and paid zakat, Allah refuses to hold them equal to those who 
opposed the Messenger, worshiped idols, and denounced the laws and rejected the religion, 
even if the first committed enormities, went astray, and innovated (in the deen). Yet, we 
declare to Allah our disavowal of innovation and its people” (See Shams al-Deen 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Dhahabi, Siyar A‘lam al-Nubala’ [Cairo: Dar al-Hadeeth, 
1427/2006],8:337). 




Takfeer is a verbal noun that means declaring someone a disbeliever (kafir). While 
excommunication was first used within a Christian context, it is a suitable translation of 
takfeer. 

^ ‘Izz al-Deen Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, Qawa‘id al-Ahkam, ed. Taha ‘Abd al-Ra’oof Sa‘d (Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Kulliyat al-Azhariyyah, n.d.), 1:203. 

^ Unless otherwise mentioned, the English translation of the meanings of the Quran used 
throughout this paper is that of Sahih International, as found on Quran.com. 

Ibn Taymiyyah, Taqi al-Deen Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Haleem, Dar’ Ta‘arud al-‘Aql wa al-Naql, 
2nd ed., ed. Muhamamd Rashad Salim (Riyadh: Mohammad Ibn Saud Islamic University, 
1411/1991),6:108. 

^ Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. & ed. Paul Guyer and Allen W. Wood 
(Cambridge, 1999). 

^ I Hie foundations of creed, like the six pillars of faith, may not be established by 
speculative proofs, whether that uncertainty is in their transmission or implication. In al- 
Musawwadah, Ibn Taymiyyah relays from the imams of the Hanbali madhhab that in these 
matters, only singular reports that have been accepted by the Ummah are authoritative (See 
Ibn Taymiyyah, Al-Musawwadah, ed. Muhamamd Muhyi al-Deen ‘Abd al-Hameed [Beirut: 
Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, n.d.], 248). Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr does not make that distinction when he 
accepts those reports in matters of creed. See the following footnote. 

^ Abu ‘Umar Yoosuf ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Namari Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Al-Tamheed lima fil- 
Muwatta’ min al-Ma‘ani wal-Asaneed, eds. Mustafa ibn Ahmad al-‘Alawi and Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Kabeer al-Bakri (Morocco: Ministry of Endowments and Islamic Affairs, 1967), 
1:8. Hiere, he argues that they must be accepted in creedal matters, even though he 
recognizes that they do not confer certainty. Sometimes Atharis affirm that singular reports 
are used as a basis of creed (‘aqeedah), but they would still say that they do not induce 
‘“ilm,” and by that they mean “certainty.” Note that there is a disagreement about the 
certainty of some singular reports as those reported by both al-Bukhari and Muslim. Hie 
majority of scholars of usool still considered their transmission speculative. 

^ Abu YaTa, Ibtal al-Ta’weelat, 214. Translation from Livnat Holtzman, “ ‘Does God Really 
Laugh?’ - Appropriate and Inappropriate Descriptions of God in Islamic Traditionalist 
Hieology,” Laughter in the Middle Ages and Early Modern Times (Fundamentals of 
Medieval and Early Modern Culture, Vol. 5), 2010, Ch. 2., 165-200, 

https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110245486.165. 

^ Abu Ya‘la, Ibtal al-Ta’weelat, 218.Translation from Holtzman, ‘Does God Really 
Laugh?”, pp. 165-200. 

^ Carl Sharif El-Tobgui, Reason, Revelation & the Reconstitution of Rationality: Taqi Al- 
Din Ibn Taymiyya’s (d. 728/1328) 'Dar’Ta‘arud Al-Aql Wa-l-Naql"or 'Hie Refutation of the 
Contradiction of Reason and Revelation" (Montreal: McGill University Libraries, 2013), 
271. 


^ Ibn Taymiyyah uses this often. Al-Juwayni uses it as well. For example, in al-Irshad he 
uses it to tell the Batiniyyah there is no middle ground between negation and affirmation. 
See Abu al-Ma‘ali ‘Abd al-Malik al-Juwayni, al-Irshad (Cairo: Maktabat al-Thaqafah al- 
Deeniyyah, 2015), 42. 

^ El-Tobgui, Reason, Revelation & the Reconstitution of Rationality, 156. 

■ ■ Ibn Taymiyyah, Taqi al-Deen Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Haleem, Majmoo‘ al-Fatawa, 2nd ed., 
ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Qasim al-Najdi, 20 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat Ibn Taymiyyah, n.d.), 
3:306. 

^ Ibn Taymiyyah, Dar’ Ta‘arud al-‘Aql wa al-Naql, 1:29. 

■ Hoover says about Ibn Taymiyyah, “In my analysis of Ikhtiyariyya, I call him an 
‘apologist’ seeking to elucidate and defend an ‘ordinary language’ reading of the theological 
data of revealed tradition as rational and coherent” (Jon Hoover, Ibn Taymiyya’s Theodicy of 
Perpetual Optimism [Leiden: Brill, 2007], 22). 

^2! ibn Taymiyyah, Dar’ Ta‘arud al-‘Aql wa al-Naql, 1:29. 

^ Reported by Ahmad, Abu Dawood and others with a chain that is weak, but is subject to 
tahseen (strengthening) by corroborative reports. Adapted from the translation in Holtzman, 
‘Does God Really Laugh?”, 165-200, https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110245486.165. 

^ Ibn Taymiyyah, Dar’ Ta‘arud al-‘Aql wa al-Naql, 1:5. 

Reported by Ahmad and al-Darimi through a sound chain. 

^ El-Tobgui, Reason, Revelation & the Reconstitution of Rationality, 284. 

Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali, Iliya’ ‘Uloom al-Deen (Beirut: Dar 
al-Ma‘rifah, n.d.), 1:104. Translation adapted from El-Tobgui, Reason, Revelation & the 
Reconstitution of Rationality, 126. 

^ Holtzman, “Accused of Anthropomorphism,” 561-587. 

23 Deborah L.Black, “Al-Farabi,” in History of Islamic Philosophy, eds, Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr and Oliver Leaman, 178-197 (London & New York: Routledge), 2001,181. 

—I Abu al-Waleed Muhammad ibn Ahmad Ibn Rushd, Fasl al-Maqal wa-Taqreer ma bayn al- 
Hikmah wa al-Sharee‘ah min Ittisal, 2nd ed., ed. Muhammad ‘Umarah (Cairo: Dar al- 
Ma‘arif, n.d.), 46. Translation from Ajhar A Hakim, “The Forgotten Rational Thinking in the 
Hanbalite Thought With Special Reference to Ibn Taymiyya,” Journal of Arabic and Islamic 
Studies 14, no. 1 (2014): 137, https://doi.org/10.5617/jais.4642. 

33/ Sa‘d al-Deen Mas‘ood ibn ‘Umar al-Taftazani, Sharh al-Maqasid, ed. Ibraheem Shams al- 
Deen (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyyah, 2010), 3:36. 

'' J This is based on the stronger position that languages mostly evolved through human 
usage to express things and concepts in their environments. See Ibn Taymiyyah, Majmoo‘ 
al-Fatawa, 7:90-96, for a detailed discussion on whether languages are istilahi (developed 
by humans) or tawqeefi (revealed by God). He argues it is not a case of excluded middle, 


and shows that the faculty was created by God, and some “names” were taught to Adam by 
God, but languages were mostly developed over time by humans, who were assisted by 
divine inspiration. 

^ Fakhr al-Deen al-Razi, Asas al-Taqdees, ed. Ahmad Hijazi al-Saqa (Cairo: Maktabat al- 
Kulliyyat al-Azhariyyah, 1406/1986), 220. Translation adapted from El-Tobgui, Reason, 
Revelation & the Reconstitution of Rationality, 133-134. 

' Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, Qawa’id al-Ahkam, 1:201-202; al-Taftazani, Sharh al-Maqasid, 3:36; 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hajar al-Haytami, Tuhfat al-Muhtaj fi Sharh al-Minhaj (Cairo: al- 
Maktabah al-Tijariyyah al-Kubra, 1357/1983), 9:86; Muhammad ibn Yoosuf al-Sanoosi, 
Sharh al-‘Aqeedah al-Kubra, ed. al-Sayyid Yoosuf Ahmad (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 
2006), 62. 

^ Chapter on the saying of Allah, “O Messenger, announce that which has been 
revealed to you from your Lord, and if you do not, then you have not conveyed His 
message.” 

—J Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-Bari fi Sharh Saheeh al-Bukhari (Beirut: Dar al-Ma’rifah, 
1959), 13:507. It is clear from this quotation that the binary division of the scholars into 
Atharis and Mutakallimeen is not absolute. Where do we now place Ibn Hajar? He would 
sometimes make ta’weel of the attributes that is more consistent with the way of the 
Mutakallimeen. Does that make him of them? Can we say that in light of this quotation and 
others like it? 

■ J. Yahya Michot, “AMamluk Theologian’s Commentary on Avicenna’s Risala Adhawiyya, 
being a translation of a part of the Dar’ al-Taarud of Ibn Taymiyya, with introduction, 
annotation, and appendices.” Journal of Islamic Studies 14, no. 2 (2003): 149-203, 171. 

ivxl Al-Ja’d ibn Dirham was the teacher of Jahm b. Safwan; they lived during the reign of the 
Umayyad caliph Marwan II, in the second century AH. 

^ Jahm ibn Safwan was strongly criticized for his doctrines by later scholars. Imams 
Ahmad, al-Bukhari, and al-Darimi all wrote refutations of Jahm’s theological positions. 

^ Michael Chase, ‘From the four Aristotelian questions to tawhid: Notes on the origins of 
negative theology in Islam,” retrieved from 

https ://www.academia.edu/3 918533 5/From_the_four_Aristotelian_questions_to_tawhid_N 

' This is a group of Isma‘ilite Shi‘ites who were also called Batinites because of their 
esoteric interpretations of the texts that have no connection at all to their apparent 
meanings. 

^ al-Juwayni, al-Irshad (Thaqafah), 42. 

^ Aydogan Kars, “Unsaying God,” 2019. Hie researcher referenced Abu Tammam, Kitab 
al-Shajarah, 96 (Arabic text). 

^ Shams al-Deen Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Dhahabi, Al-‘Arsh (Madinah: Islamic 
University, 1424/2003), 1:91. 


^ Aydogan Kars, “Unsaying God,” 2019. 

^ Literally “predecessors,” but in this context and in Islamic discourse generally, 
understood to be short for al-salaf al-salih (the righteous predecessors). 

^ Abu al-Ma‘ali ‘Abd al-Malik al-Juwayni, Al-‘Aqeedah al-Nizamiyyah, ed. M. Zahid al- 
Kawthari (Cairo: al-Maktabah al-Azhariyyah lil-Turath, 1412H), 31. 

■ ! ' Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Al-Tamheed, 7:145. 

^ ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jeelani, al-Ghunyah, 2nd ed., ed. Salah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Uwaydah 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1417/1997), 1:123-125. 

■' Ahmad ibn Ibraheem Ibn ‘Eesa, Tawdeeh al-Maqasid wa Tasheeh al-Qawa‘id fi Sharh 
Qaseedat ibn al-Qayyim al-Kafiyah al-Shafiyah, 3rd ed., ed. Zuhayr al-Shaweesh (Beirut: al- 
Maktab al-Islami, 1406H) 1:28. Translation adapted from Holtzman, “Accused of 
Anthropomorphism,” 561-587. 

^ Muhammad ibn Jareer al-Tabari, al-Tabseer fi Ma‘alim al-Deen, ed. ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Azeez al-Shibl (Riyadh: Dar al-‘Asimah, 1416/1996), 142. 

^ Westh, “Anthropomorphism in God Concepts,” 396-414. 

^ Abu al-Qasim Ismail ibn Muhammad al-Asbahani, al-Hujjah fi Bayan al-Mahajjah, 2nd 
ed., ed. Muhammad ibn Rabee‘ al-Madkhali (Riyadh: Dar al-Rayah, 1419/1999), 2:109. 

' J Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Al-Tamheed, 7:137. 

^ Ibn Taymiyyah, Majmoo‘ al-Fatawa, 3:33. 

^ Ibn Taymiyyah, Majmoo‘ al-Fatawa, 5:373. 

^ Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Al-Tamheed, 7:144-145. 

^ Abu Sulayman Hamd ibn Muhamma al-Khattabi, Ma‘alim al-Sunan (Aleppo: al-Matba‘ah 
al-Tlmiyyah, 1351/1932), 4:332. 

^ Shams al-Deen Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Muklitasar al-Sawa‘iq 
al-Mursalah ‘ala al-Jalimiyyah wa al-Mu‘attilah, abbr. Ibn al-Musili Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Kareem al-Ba‘li (Cairo: Dar al-Hadeeth, 1422/2001), 472. 

^ Ibn Taymiyyah, Dar’ Ta‘arud al-‘Aql wa al-Naql, 1:239. 

^ al-Darimi, Naqd al-hnam Abi Sa‘eed al-Darimi ‘ala al-Ma’eesi, ed. Rasheed ibn Hassan 
al-Alma‘i (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Rushd, 1418/1998), 1:224. 

- 1 J Darimi, Naqd al-Imam Abi Sa‘eed al-Darimi ‘ala al-Ma’eesi, 1:223. 

- Ibn Taymiyyah, Dar’ Ta‘arud al-‘Aql wa al-Naql, 6:214. 

^ Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Al-Tamheed, 7:135. 

^ I Ibn Katheer, Tafseer al-Quran al-‘Azeem, 3:383. Abu al-Fida’ Ismail ibn Umar. Tafseer 
al-Quran al-‘Azeem. Edited by Muhammad Husayn Shams al-Deen. Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-Tlmiyyah, 1419H. 


^ Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Al-Tamheed, 7:137. 

^ William of Ockham (d. 1347 CE) was an English Franciscan (monk) philosopher who 
espoused metaphysical nominalism. 

' Taqi al-Deen Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Haleem Ibn Taymiyyah, al-Jawab al-Saheeh li man 
Baddala Deen al-Maseeh, 2nd ed., eds. Ali ibn Hassan, ‘Abd al-‘Azeez ibn Ibraheem, and 
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^ See Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali, Tahafut al-Falasifah, 6th ed., ed. 
Sulayman Dunya (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, n.d.), 103-104. 
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^ Abu ‘Eesa, Muhammad ibn ‘Eesa al-Tirmidhi, Sunan al-Tirmidhi, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad 
Ma‘roof (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 1998), 2:43. 
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^jLoijVI (jl CfiAlpj 6 ^jjujLuj Ajl-ojoiJj 6^^)^ ia^jA'iJall 6 ^)C.Lu1aj 

fijllj (j^pJlj ^ J]|j (jFainllj cpiJlj ^Vlj fiAllI jp Aalalj ( J L<a (_>ipj 
0* (jaaa U£ c jjl Igj (jaaa V (J^a J^J L 

^ C^' ^ V JJ^4 6jac.j ^jjSb 4Jjp5 4J 

Vj Jn U>Ij V LF^J *^*4 l£J^ UJ^ Cllj-all 

U AiiL £-Ap}j Aaau ^ ja J ^pjJ La J ^pi jp (j^Vl Jj .IgJ (jitaa 




















# j^XAjaUj Ad^/Lall e-LniVl iS La£ iAjjx-ajoLj Vj jj^dal^.11 al^)J V 
b^VI ^)Ldi jl l.ul'VjL^al c_jAMa ;Alill J^-ai ^3 6^^joia 1I ^i A j<o n jj| lid 

.dlljljJl Jjj^al dLuV ^jj^aJ J ^-blLi aUVUll 

JaI (jdxJj JjVl JaI lJ* ^JC. L>^ 

t6^)JC. j ( ^ 5 joUjI^)£JI jjAj^ll tla.j^a'N J-axlIj ^)AUall ^Ixll L_JL^.jJ A_j] ^lajll 

|^-aC. ^jI Jla .tSllU c_jAba ^Jc. l)j^ ILa ji Llcbjlja. jj! ^)^Lj 

Ajlj^)V|j jdALullI o^lg.xjj^ ^Ixll (jj-i J-a*ll 1 >jJ Aj] A_j JjLj ^ill 

^i Ja*JI ^.Ijll ^>jdj jjd ^g.Kj i^pVlj Aiill JaI dlL ^ic.j 

lilli ^Jc. ioSkiauA lipj Ic-^Ji l, g.W>jj l.g.Jc. ^Ijjj jbjuj ditalajc-VI 

> Uaj3jj blLj ilj£L La ^lf^.VI <^i ^a^Jj ^^dbl JaI 4£.La^. 

^ :J^' j^ 1 jji J^i ^ ls^ ^ 

lbj tiLkjJa” bill dc. jj jjd. ClUda. ;bill dc. Jli Ail ^gialoball jj^) 
bill (J^jjuj^) Jli 4^-j^) L ;Jla ?Aix-ajoj j-a>a m 4_ujl^jJai Jli jl AjI^J dd ^!d 
(j-d da M Ajoj|^jJaj Jli jj AjIj^J did <.A~\ jCaJ M ;^Jjojj A_ilc. bill ^.L«o - 

(dSij cU^joia j-a (_gic- ^jldlVIj Ia^aUoj bdVlj dLpl^Vl aCA Aj^-a ^Ic. 

IjV tA.q Vujj* 1 LaC. l^j^^dj Vj Ajld-sa Juro La a^AlJa ^ Je> A la^ < ^i (jjjjl Ail 
dllj^Sj Luj|^)jJai Clixli Vj 4 jliuilj j-bhui jjLi^'ij ^aill ^j3 jA I5dda dub V 
^^ajoiSIj (jJdllj A^.^11 lilui La£ Abb-a tllSi dull Jj ildaLui Vj Aj^.^)l^. (> ^A 

lil Jaibl ILa ^j-a ^jja^.jLaij ^jl L^J.rvj Vj cali*-a Ji*j (jlj t^-sajllj 

t d)Ujb«-»ll i^jja o^JC- ^ tdli (J^Ual ^jb^.j!Loij V La£ c^-ajuj Aj «^^)j 

;^jllujjg.Ari\l Mi] 

^Jlx-all tlllj ^jjj ^3^)Ja dl^Jjojj >t l.g.K AAlx-all tdll ^i C l4J^a ^il ^^y&l 
^«iL ^jjoj Ic.jli jl (jai ... l —^ Lidalj V] j>\ ^la 

^g.'S^lJ-ajb^ilj ^■^Llajb-al JaI Ajjald^a Laij ^jLiall ^ j.a'N-a ^3 A j>a n ^jjllxiii] 
AjJaLb-a£ cA.'s.j'Vj..^ ^^jlx-all dul£j tllSi ^f.j*WI lij ioj ^^aj (_ < )JJ ; iia 

.A^Uil JjU I La jli t^ijc-j f^iiL cljillj ^jillj ^jjJI j^ 
dxjoj jj ^lld. dib .bid. ^ Ic^ij .A_llj ^r.'dj ILI A-alVl AA^)^ Lallj 















j-a jl£ UU jV A.Ln^.1' (jAa^)la CIsaIj a jjxa-o Caal£j - (j-salxl! jj 
4 jAa^.11 A-ula^ll jLoiL lloJlJ 4 "LLuj Iaa AlLk ^i la" l^J (JIaS - l.g.jll ja^^.l.g..«ail 
^•l.'i'vj j-al Lnwllj jl^ll ijW'^j .AjlIII eAA (JaI ja Clul£ t^aV 

^aVl ^ ri<s j-a Aalj ^rl.Kj La ^luaall i^£J 4<La^. jilla ela! Aajg.Q'i 

J ^la a 1 (^' jJ ^ 

.Aalc. .ij^all j-a l>*^ ^ C- tilli aJ <>. ri^jj aJ IjiJ 

J^J jl jj^J V C5^V' L)' Wj > J^' 

Aja ^J^ui ^LL Vj J^-aVl Aj3 c^j^j JiLu qI&i Aaa 

jy?^. 46 JP-t JLu ji Lla 4*^ aJ!L£ <jiul ajLx^ <&! jli ce-Mjai 

ja (_fijl^la t^lLuj Lai Ia^Ij .lA^l^ai jjLuja Aal£ AajJaa (.**ino (_J^.Aj ji 

^11 l^j ) jL ^) 4A_i^JVl c_alUaall ^ A_ujjaVl fiAA (Jaa <Lal^aallj AAmikaall 

Lai 4L_j|^)lajJaVlj SjaaJl ^Lnll A*a ^g.jlc. c_alc.j t^il^l ClbJaaljj (Jj 4 jalill 
*\ 4 C^J^' ^ C5^ J^Lu j£lj .l^jal£j ji ^g.’iLl ^Loia j,a Ajj^)j 

ji (Jaa [60 {(^g-lc-Vl cJ^Lil^ i^Lia <3-^ La£ i^jAjuj ji l/LLaj jl£ 

jA j - 6^a.^ll ja Aj^.^j Aa3 (jaaSa V C* l.Wall J jfLaall C 1 f\ <jLa£ (j£ ji ^laa 
# Aj Jj\ ^aJAfill L_JLaJ jlla - ^Axll ^ jlLuda ^)JC. ^^^.j-all VLa£ jl£ La 
jl£ z\jx* t JjV I tdli ^ J^xa^u j^lj > jaII ^ Aa-aJJ jj|W 

ji (JiLa c [60 :l1^l1'] lW' j} <J^ i^jAJUj ji Llj'L'i 

jA j - a^^.^1! j-a A_^.^J Aa3 (j-saai V L l.Wall J j^a-all C~ 1 y'l <jLa£ (j£ ji ^1*J 
# Aa Jji ^ajAfill c_JLa.ljlla - ^aA*il ^ jlluLA ^Jp. ^^a.^all VLa£ jl£ La 
J a! (Jlla _Aa l.jl's.Ja Aa^) ^^x>a V) Aa.i j-a ^£a-a La ^^Loill Aalc. (JlaMI 
j^jj a^Ij jAj aSlI Jj^j la ;( ( 3flaLill ja\& jj JaiSl) L«jj 

lalvx ol^ja 4^akll Iaa ialll <^-3 tdli JLa ^1 ")TiL^j l^^gaill aJ <Jlsa 

4t_kaxjJa o^lajuj] ;JajjlajVl <-.aa*jujJ .^>J^i ^Lu aSlli 4aS)l Calal j-a Aal J^j iAa 

L-ljfij fiJllac. -Ia^j3 j<a Ujj >^> |^a^Ludll Aalc. <Jla [oAAl^AaJ jj>*j^k CaaAaJlj 

laj^) 4-^1^ > s-i ;^^Lall ^^Ic- Jli [jja.x^ll ( x^aLaJl ^Jajajudll A.*s.*vj>.^aJ 

jc. c-jjl! ^U^i ji :jjjj Jji Jlia 46jac. c_jjaj a^lac. Ja^a ja^ Ja.j jc- 






























<luA.] .1 jaa» l_j j ^Aju jl ;Jlia ^aJU ;Jli ?Ja.j 

^AIuiaII ^cajka ^3 JajjlajVI ijxaai <i*jJaj iA^-i^-all ^3 JjjLall 
Aall ^g.qjjoi A£3 46jJijJaj (JaI) jjjlSl! lAA Lalj ‘e. J^' (J ^aa L^ m 
^3 Ig.'iC- (Jluo ^all (JjLoiaII c_j)j^. ^3 IjjjlS A.W'N j iA-oLi. jJ ^g.Va cAAaUa 
jj jf^J jJ Ig.'lC aJLoj ^all (_JaLui<a]t£ cJaLal! ClllfLaj 

:Jj^ u^j ^ t> ^ c^?J^' J^? 

. jA3 LaS £• jka jl aIj) ^a AAuj^Lall jjlaJ (_}^.A A<al^ jj) Li-yua 

l^ljis AAjoj^IA]| a) j iA^JI Iaa ^1] ^a3ja j-aj ;<ila^.VI ^3 ^gJI jilllsii] 

'jj^'j fVi J] oj-^jj $J^VI g-i ^jj U 

c_sIAju Ataxia La]j AaA*-a La) jj£j 4 c-Iaoj IjllSj cALuo^.VI Jjuia. 

lAA jaa ^Lk-aa3V) A^.j # j^3juiAll ^VjjAj ' ^jjj^lla t^ljAa V ^jxj 

jj£3jAll V] Aalc. ^ilaa V j^axlc. JjaSA A.Ll. Wll Aj-a^. (j^J (J^/LaaVI 

JJ*ty j'j^' ^ LI ^a i^UuJla V jji? Jj-Vl UJ^J^ 05^' 

ojAaLL La Jjslj CftAjljll JalilVlj ( x-ajoi 1I ^gj) Ijjlaa cAalc. ^gA La ^gJc. 

j-a jjaVl oAA Aijx-a A^ia j-a Laii jjljl t_ qUA Laj £>JJj9 ja^all jjaa 

jj^-saa^alla JjalVlj ^ (jjxlj Vj l^aS AJ jVuj ^3 Aj-s^aH ^-ajuJI 

.al)) <La^.j (_Jaia. ja Aa^. 1 ^alLa ^^)^all ( x^ajoill ^Ic. 
V] ^l*a V Ig.Uq'N.l s-LuluVl |(_]lLall (_Jj^o3 ^3 Ajuj^) ^jjIJsyJ 

(_Jj 3 ^j-a La] 4 ^jlA^)ail ^1] l)^ 00 V fi^laxl l^a3 all) L ;J^aVi A^3 i^jlA^alla 

ia ^jla Caixall C—llajoj) ^g.^aAc. (_}a3 La]j ^a^lc. (^Ja3 ^j-a La]j 
^jLaa JHaVI tdla clajl£ i] t JHaVl tdlL (jaAj^aall ^gj] ^lc.Aj l^ALualj l^JLlaj 
lAAj < A,jil.J-a'N.\lj A.jlwll ^ac.) A^^ILla]) aJaVL l^a ^Aa ^jl 

(JliLaVl tlllj ^)AlJall (j\3 .^jJalaj ^)AlJa ^_gJ] ^-^)jud]| ^ajjVi) (j! ( ^3 L—UjoJI j& 

(JJaV V] V (^gal) ^galx-all tllSa jA ^jialallj ^galjL-all t^lSal Aaj^)jJa>all 

. jU jail 

j^' (3^' '\' (jli ;A^j11a1I ^jL) ^ ^1 jlaaallfe] 

V £jJalj<a (_gi 6j*jud>a Aajaall C!aa juvij 4 jjUuJi lj&u jl ia A^aij 

















3 ^? j. AaJj ^ jl Jjc. ^ 4i3]b CbjAi 

<3^ 4<LaL3l (JjSC. 4bc. jx^aVi La-a 4 _j 331 3^ 4_jL ij>i 

3! 43^'j 3 S-udV 1 jl£ 44^31 3 c^al U ^ f 3 H 

.Aa^ill 3 IjAUi jjlj U JjaJI 3 ! j^Aj (jiVIj f*jOL-a] 
di jjj 3^ dull 13 4ja,)^31 (JjVaII ji fk.\ :l> u^1! ^jjjLojI 3 <_£ jl^lllMl 

3L^3 jikj V <33^3 4 l 3L L_iVLkj lA^)AUa ^Jtdj ^33 *33 La^.j 4£^d 

JjjAjb^d aj}]^ iJ^'j l)a* 3 ^jJaka 3 ^-^ 3 ^ 3 A*fjl Jj3 a3 3 ^ 
Lq] j c(3-^° jAj 3 .^AjV]' t -. 1 p-^ 4 (J]*an 3! Lajj cju^ 3^J 3)^jV^ 

In^aj V 4iV 4(_jjalj t -^^J ^3kll ^Aljkll L-JA^Jj 44.jWi\ 1 ^)Aljiall ^Aj^aJ 3 

^L^l! dA31 klkll JjVa, La jc. 13 Vj kM\ > Ijkll ^^ 3 ! 

- ^lujj 4ulc. Aill ( 3 Jk-a - (Jj^jil 3’^*° 3^ Sj>».3l 4-lV-i 4_3 j£j 4jtksaj 

3 ^kii L 3 j?> 3 j 3 jI 3 ^*° - 3 ^ ^' 3 ^' j 

31 £■ jA] 4<3 ]a£ jl£ 3j 3j^l 3^3* 1 .ag’l^a (J33I ^)L-sa c43kil (J^3l 

Ci^^k c3_^ jk - £a '^I &aa d±iL ^3 13j &aa (3 3jail 3j3* 3 j£j 

3a3l ^,j*s.j>.^ 3 Jkll ^-b3l 31 diLa /eAik l^jj£ 3 ^ ^J^LII 3^31 
Jjjj ^3 i4_*j^)VI ^L33 di\J-aj 13j .33 -j 4_jjj iljL-a Jkllj 3^31 (3 ^a3I 3] 
313 3 ! 13 4331 3V3I .3 3 L <3331 43k]I JSV3I 3 ! VI 

.l&^Aljk ^f' I'g'k ^Ij3l 31 V] 44^_i^jb^a l^jj 313 jl 44.^.j^vA.^a ^)jC. l^jj 
3^ ciiVbjUii t3ij 3 ^ ^j3ii 3^° 3^ ^ \.iU.u3 c 3 j^ii 3jj^. 3 
3^jlill jA lA^i .3^ <&1 3! (331 Uda^ ccfejtsll 3=0 ^3 3<J .3^331 

.^1^3331 3 ^3! i 

c—i^l djUU ( 3l jL-aj 3l 3 ^ j3i3l 3 33jojIj i^ail <3 Jt ^ 1 3 ^ 1 ^ 
jAj^j ^ut> 3 ! I 3 3 ^3^13 1 3 = aL3 3 ° 

c^jAa^)3l lU^ La ^)A^3lj 4313^^1 3 -0 3 ^ 3 1 La )3^ 

3 jW^^I 'j^jj t(>aljC.Vl 3 ^ CJjfl 'j3j .^kb fjL Vk ^jxllj 
Laj 3 ^ IjaxjcIj 4(3^]i 3 3kiij ajuo^i 3 C j 3 i 3 ^ 

4.31A Laj *3^ Aafllj LaS iQ^jx^'iW 43c. ^j^jJa^)*J 3 3! 




















A.jt.jWn ^J\ La>a (jl£j ;Jli .^jL'ilL ^-aVl Q-a lA^)jUnjj djLV! aAA 3^ 
4ljx*a\ (jjJl ^jj-al L>^ Llld ^3^ f 1 ^ 4 Aj La Jj^al jA Jj fcA^jJl 
^)A j^Jl ^ja Aj Ij^joiA LaJ JVAjujVI V] ^A ^ tAiL V] AjuI^Aj fi^C-IjSj 

LaS .1 ^.Ij tAL ^ja AjL^A-ai ^ja .1^.1 ^jc. Vj Ajc. .l^jj Vj 4(jA^)x]|j 

A^lnjai JJC. IjSiloJj ^g.jA Aa IjjA^ ^gjl dllA L_fl^)JLa cAjjjS 

4 ll -V L A\ A ^ — p \ k o aAc. 4lll Ju^ - 4 S 1 I J^JJUJ^) A_l]c. (j^-3 ^^)"rv.a d 1 ..Wx 

Uj ^-Allj ^>*Aallj lALuaSI ^Jc. A^jLuj qa ^ajLj 4&I 


dsl^)j£Vlj ^£-a^/lSj JUtaAVI (j>» alAAlj Ai^)*Jl aA 

Aij^}A] a_*^uA qa Laj .(jAslIil! dial^ill Aju^juj l^ili <.^A$\Aaj 

l^y*x.\j c JjtLa JSj J^3 c4j^)IAj jj Aj^jljj La^lA A_ilc Aaoj V] A 

^ L5 y 4l>^ 'A f^J^ 3 t> ?jk ^ £4^ t> A U ^ J 

V IjUAi. fljxll jA^J iAA ^aj] 46j^)£i LaJ (__}jjUI l_Laj]|j ajlA 

4 fA jj£I 4-a£ 3 La (JJjiaSl I^A ^ilc. <jAjC- jlj AJ^AI V) jj3JJU 

lj.l^.j La ^aljlill ^aA .'U^k jj AjIc. LAj i^Jaj t_l^Lua A 'jjjL^aj (jl ^jc. ^LJaS 
L.-fljUaj C _ 5 JC. A_JaljAlj L^ljjlL Igjc. ^jAxlIj (jjJl AUc. ^ ^a^lajj 4 j1c. 

V ^aI^)A t 4_jjulSl ^jC. fi^)ALia ^Lajiuj c_J^Aj *La^)Laj djLLxll 

LS^J^J oAA' ^ ‘Aj! Aji 'j*-^ jlj UJ^J 

V] ^La LaS i^LaVl ^)j)g.<a'N ^ ^JoC-V1 ^l^joill ^Aj ^^La^Luoll eAA 

t ^jl.x**U*i<a\l 4Jj|j - ^jjAI ^)Ll<a ^a^A^j ^a^Laj^fl 
djliA-AL ^gic. (JjC-jAyA AiuJl JaI >\}gdill ^}jJ! Ajc. ^jjlJxYiiij 

V 4. qjK\ l Ls lc. Ig . U^ j Igj jLajVlj <AAIj jljill ^ 1§J£ 6^ijljll 
Laij . i 'ijji/i\ < a 4 .L«q A_i3 Vj c> V ^Ll Vj 4 jLa^ll 

llid {J^a^j Vj lA^)£jj ^i£a t^^l^iJIj l^K <]jL*Alj a xa^aJlj ^>ijll JaI 

l^Al (^JA Ac- ^aA j iAajda l^J ^j>a (jj ^j^aC.^Jj cA.q i'q^.11 ^_Jc. Ig. )<a 
<-aj| ^Aj A_Lujj 4lil C_jLj£ Aj LaJ ^jjVilqll aJA Laj3 3^1 J _j4Jt-al] 

# 4li Aa^JIj - Ac-La-yll 

Laj^) aJ 15 La 1 ^j3 Jj^ 4 l^aAil ^)J V V AjaUll AjSIAII ^A^alLall ^,jj>>ajjLxixJ 



















t- k i.s-1 j Loj ^gJbu *U)I L .^Iujj AjIc. Jill ^.L.^a - LlL AJlij Laj ^Luj ijJ^)Lj 

A. nL'i ^)JC. j<aj Vj 4 _^JC. j-a cAJ^jjuj^) Aj A.L^j Lojj A_udkj Aj 

Aie ^giijj CjUx^allj ^LojojVI j-a A.j^q'il AjLI La Ajbvujj aJ dmj <Jj i^JbLoj Vj 
j-o3 '(Jjlaaj l^jjjjj (JiLoJ vb LLiil idllijik-all A.gjl.L^aj c_JjJ*llj (j^ajlkull 
La 4^)k£ Lis Ajudii Aj jSj! L_kj^aj La .]~v\ j-aj 4 LaS A.qIAj ^jjj| Ajjj 

<_]la*-a]|j l^au^a .\m.j AjjuLalts .l.g.j Uu‘i ^ Aj A.L^j jl A_uakj Aj jS)I L-k^-aj 

£_lojoiII ^jAj £^gjj AJlLa£ IjLoj^ Ij^lj l^Jl Aj*j ^allj LajC. Ajju 

L^)£k ^gjll ^jl*-aSl aAA CnV)3 ;^^)j.^a\\ jjjll ^iLt-a ^3 ^jjj^fxull Osl 
cCjLuVI A.qjq^ j* (Jkju La Jc. Jjjllllj <^-lLfLlj jL^V' l$J CJe-L*. l^ji 

t jkl j^ikj V iCjljj^Vl - 6jL j - £-ojoj ;Jjkjs ^AjojuLII Ajc. ^giijj 

jl^jj AjLj V >-aJJ (j-flUaiVl J^! L*l\j£j .^1 £j\jz£ Vj 

u^j 4 ^jL^ ^uij ‘^L^lj ^>ajj jbj aJj ^ j'j^ ^ ^Lll g-b 
c^ ^JJ . J^L' dP jLLJaJjla V cjjl^ll ^sulL jllL^xj^a jljj 
j) 4^-alk j* *IL j-a J] JjLj j^> ^1 (jkJ! 

.LiLI <iLojaiSI ^11 aLI (j£ Joj^jj 4 jLlaJ je <jiL 

^^Ll f'j^ jL? gi AjSJaJl ^ jUc. jj L gJJO Jj3l22d] 

tAjc. A.jqft\l (^ikjj cAj (j-ajj (jl ;|jiA ^j-a jj£I Jj3 ^gJl t_j\jl! I Lb ^3 ^LLo V 
jSil ^.L^a - aJ^joj^jj ^Luj AjL^Jjuj jlil aJ 13 La ch tiLaJl ^gLjj 

t^jiiljjajjllj ^A^ll AjIc. J^\a^ i t^lli ^g3 j£iu Vj c^vLijj AjIc. 

jllls tA.jUjj*i jl Aj3j£ ^j-a t^LaAjj i^LoA ^gi La (j£ (jl 1. n‘4j IL^. ^Ljj 

# <i^g_juj (J£j JaJ^-a A.^alc-J i^jj^xll ( ^£' AjIL jA *(Jjij ^a^jC-j A3^Lij AJl^ Ujj 

V] jl^-a ^ LjLj^ jj£j V Aj) Jli jli ;jj^ull ^ JjJl ^JC. (jjlsai] ] 

£*J L>^J L L^'j jjlj ^3 Jj3 cjJu£j]\j Ljjia 

jj^j v AjV JjVl cgi I u^ l f ji 'La jij ^Ij^Vl ^3j ^ vS^ 

LI jl IIujIjjo ISjJj Like. j3j tL Li£j 1L LjjLa V] jl^-a V ^ jll£ 

u' ^'jjVl \?i£j l%> ctdlk Aji£ (L*j Vj Ljljjl ^gi Uljji 

























(Jc- 0^4 ‘c'jj' ^ L>^ 

,<j IjC. 

^3 ^glll <Lo^.^)]|j A^^jIIj ^)^j]| IIa j^l |(_£jlaill ^ ja-sa 4,jaj jj|[ 22 sii] 

>( ^]1jUj 4al.'N.ua 4alla 4Jjjj ja Ajoiij 4a C^^aj La ^lal j-a ^gA c_l^lill 
Jlac. ja lajakJ # 4allj Jjjj jjjiJ JlSj pjg .aall ^gi ^11 Jbc. jj|[ 222 v] 

^iLk-sa jj jUlc. jj ln\Tk Jll ^iLk ja ln\?k (Jla o^ak.1 olai ji aSil 
4a* g . >l l C5^ ^ JjJ>^' c > U l W :Jj^ ^l^ j^ Llfcw Jli 

*CsA? 11 a (JajS ;j-ac. Jjl Jll .4-uaj£ Jc jAj 44a11a Jjaa <x*a JlSj ;JH 
^L^aj V l^aV lg.‘i<a (jjC-jia ^Aj 44aib£ Ha jV 44_Lmll (_Ja I ja ^ill (_Ja I -lie- 

Lli jjjxSI jc. c_alc. Laj .tilll jc. JbuJ alii Ja. jjj 4 lilac. 4a Jalao LoaS V] 
4a Ajoiij L.'li/ij La V] a&! Cal.L.^ ^3 ^ik. Vj 4^>aka V] Jjlstll jjl 4,L.^aj 
jj 4,juLi ^gj] till! <_£.l*aj Lla 4^alaj 4alc. alii ^gLaa - aJ^uj^ jLJ ^.Ic. jl 4ala£ 
u^ajill ^aajoill jA j p^g-*jj 4Jaa£ (_ > >a ; il 4ali 4^j 0-aYi ji Jalaj ji (^Li 
£^.^)a jaa Lnwll JaI ^ jajuj (_paju Jj jjj ; jlaill ^JLta ^gi ^galJakilOeai] 
la. ja^- 4Aj^)lall filA jc. ^La3 4 Jla.jllj 4.** nArvlla 4aa^x-a ^gJI 


aaa, 


^gl] liaj Jjaa l Jali (Jla (j] Jlaa i 4 alc. 4 joiij JLua Jjal cjjjjll 

(jl JUa ?V ^1 Jjj 111 Ja JH jla .^Luj <wla£ JjL 4J Jja ?<iLojuall 

V 4al*vUij aiilJ 4^ju^.li lla^ IIAj ^dils t \ <iLuj jlj t^l^j^a <iLuj 

Hj 4 ^'j lS^ cgi jl^l*^ jj^'j j^ 

(jJal^C.! ja LoA^I£j ijj^jualla L <,j^ajJ jl ja 4^^aJla L jl 

m f.^gjui 4Jaa£ ^Jjoal 41 ag ~iC- jlsiaa j^.J J^ ^lj 4 jaSjl'N.all 1 _flj-ajij C* l.wll 

^lj 4^]L^all L_aluall 4ij^>la ^glc - 4aC-j lac. all I lie. - ^iLlSI 11a l£J 2 >. jia 
^^j^lill l,-s.il |1a Jaa JjUl 4a ^-^ka j^a 44aj*a V Loj3 4joij J^.Aj 
;ljllSj ja^pVl jc. Ij^Ajjal jail! Laij • jc. Ijx-^all jiailka ^g5 ^alll jj|l22sd] 
^ali 4^-laaVlj t_aljj^alla 3suJ\ ^3 44ac. tdll ^giaj Vj 4 J^Laj ^ J^L Jjla V 
iij^Jall alA 4 ,-Sj..^ ^Jajj 44ac. 4." LoC. IjJ^juoj 4^j-saall 4a jlaj LoJ IjJaj 
4,la‘i J sa 4.la-sa Ig.iC. ^j^alll 4.** V^Aa (^^all JalilVl 4llaal£ 111 LoaS Lala 


























A^aJlj A^J-iJl JsAK c 3 ojISj ^ 

^1 JalAlVl (j>» 3lL iL . J ^iiullj aJaIIj Clol^^Jlj gpal^C-Vlj 
dujj ^1 Ajl.'Si hjj 4&I (j^k tlaiLa^ ^3 Vj ci ^- 3 ^ 4<Jiatjj 3 =a l.g.'Wi 

IaIAj ijAJ cUa^l 33 l.qUa^a Ig.nVi ^j-a3 .Ajc. l.g.A \ j ^lj CIsLiajoiaII aAA A.xuk il 
t<] AjLu) lj-vj Laj 4AU AjLu] ^.n-aj La ^1 A ^w./q u l.g.j La.^a jli iHxkl Aa3 l.qU?<a 
g)l^<a j ^ 5 Jl AjS! jA gjt^a gpa 333 *^ j Aj .^3 (Jli&jVl (jl3 

ILa l^J >1531 L] <£3^! t^Jbu L-43U AjLu] £_iLaJ jAj cAjS] ^-LLaJ 3k! 

Ajj£ 3a Jc-lAll A^^a. (JIaLVIj A^3^JIj .^33 4^JLij 4S1 l.gjljnl £j!Lal ^jjt-all 

.2/lc-li Aij£ ^gJl Jc-la JJC. Aij£ 3a Ljajj aJIUjIj !>lc.li 

3^. ^_a <iLajujVl fiAA 3^^ A_i 3 3jjj] 3 Lalj ;£3lll ^3 J' 0 f 1 Lh 1 ' ^''^ 

JLu 4i)l 3 a. 3 ^ l^Lajjj <LaVl L_aioj 3 ^ A^j JjJajj 4 CjLj] Vj ^^iuJ V 44&I 

jl 3 Aj^. jl 3 ^] jl ^y 4lil 3 I ;(JjU 1 I <Jj3 <Jj cLLjI Vj UAj V 4iillAj 

jl 4 A_^ g_3 (jiUJ jl A^a. gi jl 4J4^4A? 3 UJ jl J4a^a jl 4jAjao (Jau 
3 AJ Aj.W^a fiAA (J^4_ tdli jajj 4A_j ^ajAj V jl CjAl^jaJlj gpal^)C.Vl Aj 

tpUab Vj gJui! j^UaU V 4l^a 2LaSVlj ciU! ^ ^ cCj^-all ^1 Ja! 

|^A (J^Lu ^jj^aK'n i}&\ ^gic- ^jj^)£jj l^jl^ (Jj 4 CI 1 LUVI 

.LilfjJj UAj ^ (3^ 

;.lu*J! ^^ , >1 1 3 jUuo gj^feiii] 

M # Aiik LhL Cgp^xll AjIj m |(Jls ?Lb^) c_fl^)jij ^aj ;t^l^)l_iA]| I (JLujj 
^jc. 332 a A-LoiSI .^i ^LaVI 3 4i)l ajc- A_^.^ki ;<Jl5 ?a^j ;lJ49 

eUmVl ^ lJc- ls* . 3 ^ O 1 ' 

L^' 0° 4 c3^ L>^ C>^' L>J dF 3^53^ 3 d ( ~lllij-allj 
:^44*J' ^4*^ J4 jLaJC. ^4Jl^ ^1 

^aAJ4J (j) 33^4 Vj 4fi3JC. A^.1 A^aLu V -1^ aJ ^JLu 4illj OjJt.xa ^j| (Jl5 

^gic. jAj 43a. Ljajj 4lil ^1 dlli ^aic. (J^j ^=JL ^j-ajJ 4Ajoiij ^ fi3J 

^gjljjl (jl. 1 ^. g)l^3 cAjljLajoJ 3^3 A_uj^)C. 

A^aJ alij C^^li ^Lll A^llj ;JjL 3^j 3 I IL^i >j^ll ^ Aoajj 3 1 I 222 ] 




















jlfLoll CjIjjIj cjtlall CjIAI j_l^.jj A^JI CjLuI ji Ij.Vq'ic.) ^a^jj jA Ig.jq'i C _ S J\ 
jV <K |jiA j) ;Jjij t>oj M ;Jts CjLjI 

”.U^' 

<f^V jlA* ^ jl£ jl <ji ulj :* 3 - &aI I jjJI -ip 

Vj 4 ^jL V s-^-LaS AjjIAJj A.*i^<aV 1 Aj ClilaLA La jV tClllSjl^j' 

cAjj^j j<a e-^judJ (jjUL Vj cA.ql'k j^ s.^juj A.Vij^ (JjaiI (_)^j jc- 4 jV tAJ ^jx<a 

.(JojUUj (jalll Vj ‘O^Ai ^V 

^Ulia Ijxll Jc. cSj^' ^'j U?' jj, A^xxxiil 

ILa <^^3 dlLd Lajlj cl^JajoiJ £jJaj^a ILa (JjA 1 - 1 ^. 6j-li£ CliVLLa ^aULall ILa 
A*juj jj Cjjlllj (_£jjjllj j^' IjjV'j dllLa ^iLk-sall lALuaII C_iA.La ^alLall 
i \‘‘\j Lai A j-LaLuAail A^aji j>a ^aA jJC.j A_j^aI^) jj jLiuailj AaAj ^jlSLuaIIj 
jAllaJlj .(JAaxJ Vj A.juLi Vj L jjc. j-a di^La. La£ lAjl^al jAj 
O^J (j* A_gjdj V tAI (jc. ^gila j jg ; > « J l jUil J) jAjLaI! 

^La^. jJ ^Aa cA^ajVI (Jls La£ ^)-aVI C-J^ t j ^-LaxAl jAj $.^juj A jlLa£ 

Jill (_ „<a jw^j La ..Iaa jaj aAAj Jill AjA j>i ;(Jts jI-njII ^cjA ^c .1 jAll 
C* 1 i*il j<a 3 .A,} uLi aJjjujj Vj A_udij Aj Jill l qJ^j LajS (jjj]j 4^)i£ *333 AjuAj Aj 
Aa^jII ^ic. A^^a^H jIjAVIj A^^j^a-AI CllLVI Aj Cj^^)j La ^iLu jSl 

As (j«ViUi\l JLu jaiI (jc. ^gijj Jill (jjL 

.jljiil ^3^ AjV A_uAj Aj l qj^oj La ^SJli Vj ;.\}g.dill ^jll Jbc. ^ll^wuU 
Vj Ajji^a (_)jAj Ua^i dlLallj dli^) ^A.j ci^J Aj 

Lais il^)A^^. jl 1 ^nl\ ^UJI JS lij (jjlj U) Jli 0^ ‘VlEil Vj VIjj 
jlj .SJii Vj A^Ji. Ajua^i jj£j (ji Uij jj 4jAji. Vj oyl Aji JJ 

Ajjjj i^jJa^all 6 <iL^.j idijAl Aj iAlLaLs Ij^ls ClipA. ^Jj 3 j dlli Clique.I 
.^Jjllj A^u-saxll JilLj - (A1 L)W^ tg-^'T*"’ 0 Vj cAj l5 _)^ * 3 J^J -0 J^ Va-a dlli 
ji <_5*jl-ii! *A.j>aji jjV ^Jjujall jj^ (Jaj j-al ^J^-A-sail C_ilj^J|l222iv| 

6 jj£i jALla L_ii£ jj-aloi<ail jc. 6j-aj^)£i La [(JlA 

^lAc. qa Jj^La ^llc. lA jx j Vj ti lu . 3 A . i l ^ Vj jijSSI ^ jA L >iji 

























J)C. Ojka. ^01 ejlj*Jl jja J>a o^jg.xjjx AijOa Vj J^-JaLaa]! 

uAls uhp ^ u) uj^j^ ^]" :^ c> 'j^ 0±p> 4 J>jaLia]| 

C> 'j^J L^J M .4^J J! WjJ WLx uj j 

.AijqUa} JjJaLaa]| J)l IjaC. j Lu£jj ^->g.Ag,3j ^3j *“^' t & Jalill 

A3Lja] AsLial Ia Ajoij ^11 L-flUjal lil - ^llxjj Ail'S. Uj - jSil J)l liA ^ja^^aII j 

£* Jli 33 j i^jl^All (j-ajU^xk J)a l^ja Jk.ii u' h-t U ^"' l \ ] . 

a] jjlj jt j£j|j "lJ lji£ 4J Aj»j a]ja£ l> a ? 1 m Ail ;L*m 

Aa^3 s-jjuj Jpa ^j| 33 4 J 3 jlk.AH Aj ^j^-a'ikj Ia a3A J>a ^3 Jpa Jjlk c^ajoj 


k^a U£ L?S (JJ* JJ Oil J)Uj JJ^a3 Cy* y ‘klac. L>^J 

C*i3sa Ail J>a j3jlkAll Aj (j-rVi-kj Ia jlll ^Ic. J>a ^3 J>a 3 tA Qj.«aj 

c _ 5 ic. (Jaj Ia "jill ^Jc." Iilj3 ^ ^jjjlj 4^1 Ajudij (jAS 4C_lLui£l J j' ^Jakalj 
■WjJi Jjj t-^1**i a Ia" j AjVI "^jllla^jaiiA oI3j Jj" A]j3 J>a ^3 J>a t^ll.*^ .tilli 
Ajuaij J}aS 4AiLjaC.ij Ajsjlja. J)a J3jlk aII Aj (j-ajkj Ia "(_£3jj Jialk Ia] 
^3 Ia£ J^jlkAH Aj L K^J Ia ^Jc. J3j Ia Jailll llA jlOa <^^3 (jjjls 4 ( ^jl 
Ia (ilSi J)A ^3 J)a3 "(JjjjlII ^Jc. (JjJjojI ^j" ;Jlii li] <il]i£j .CiO^-sall JjOu 

"iikll ^Jc. Ojla J}aj i-il CIujJjujI lili"; a!j3 Jja ^ij Ia£ t^jlk aIU ^✓a’lkj 

- cJ^J y* 0 - All! ^gil *• _ flLiaJ z \jiuil (J^J Jailll jAlJa Jjls 4(^1 A_uij J)a3 

^Jjj] (_£j!iuia]| jl£ lijj t .\ixll ^gJl l_flLjaJ y jJjojI AjVI tii]j ^3 (J^J Ia£ 

# <lljjjuj^l] ^IjIaa £. I jJjuJ^I J)^j ^] 4^J jIloiaIS ^IjIaa 

j^'j £*** :l!^ u' ^ 

V J)-a 4 a] V J)-a ^K'l ;JIL Jjl 3^^?^ kj] 4 Vj a] ^AjoJ V (j-a 

Jji (jjallk aIIj J)ja3l jaII ja~n. aIL^.1 .a! t_j\ic. V t_j3lc.j 4A] Aa^.j 

C-jI^C. V J)-a C_j3l*j jj 4 aJ Aa^.j V (J-a ‘A] V (j-a ^>1 £jj [Jl^j 

jj V nj 4 aJ ^ajoj V J)-a ^ajaj |(_Jjlill 3 j 3 Oak (_Jj] 3 3^1 tk] 

JjJjjll j L_jlikllj jUkVI CipLa. l^il lij^i (^0^ (_5 -jOa]I <J£ Ci/))3 # aJ 

< Ajjjou]| Aic. (^Ojj 4Cil0yi Alka. Jja (Jaju Ia ^ z . 
CiU^. (jjill J)J*jIj]|j AjLa^all <iIa1c. JjV ;3j^aj]| ^ ^)j]| 3 jc- Jjj|l»2wi] 





















^ultj IJ*JI Jc. jA" ;AjVI aAA IjHi jljill Jjj^' f*jc. 

.AJjIj A^j lilli ^g.qllA Iaj (j£ 

V Aj aIjaI! 3^} ajAUi jjlj U jU^VI c>j > J 

J! J^j 1** Ail ^ jS 3 ^ 3^1 j ifijAUi 3 c. A3 j^>j J^a J) 

^iLk-sa Ia'i15s3 aJ^j A.^3l.jL^a 3 ^ 4(_pa^)V^ C 5 ^ <&! Lh^. A^joJI ^)>^.ll M |AJji£ 
u^3 fj - <jSc. <&) ^L-a - g_lill 30 jl Jjajl Ia$3 ".Ajjaj lS^J <&' 

Aiil (_JJ-aJ M aJjII 4*UJ A^-a Ail ^3 ^J^-a (_}j 4AU A.L^a ^)'V^k11 3 ^ a_>A^-^ 
M 4*U)I ^iL-a Aja^l^-a 3*3” Aljilj ^3 fiAiiS M 4(jAa^)Sn ^3 

iA \i AAjk-a ^jjjj] Ail ^3 Lao^)jk-a 3 ^ IaI_j t Aj A^juLaII ^jA (^.^jjjI A^juIaIIj 

.fijAUi 1 fllUj JjjIj Jj 

a? f^lSl! jjI 3l£ ;[3 jj^JI 3 jI ls'] Jtij : j a?' j^ s ™ 11 

(jjjjC-lill 3 J U^ AjjJalaJl 3 ^ ^)-P LI 3 ] <-]_p 5 (_gAi3^)*juJl 

j) J lP ctLlI] ^LlS .aLL^ 3 ^ I j^JI JjL 3 l£ AjV 
3 I i^lli (JjL-als tA.qjq^ Aiil 3 j*j d^joj^l ^)>^.ll (JjL 3^ Aj| ^jjjjC-lill 3 j| 3 c. 


^\xj V 3^1 j 4 3^^11 jU*U j3j l^jij ^xA^)JC.j Lnl^jL^a) 3 * AijUa 
C J^JU £-axaJ A3 3^1j <C!r Uj|ji^VI gr?' L 5 * jp^' C 5 ^ l> 

^j^LlLaS! 3! ellljl JlJjjJ tl.qUaA ajl£j| .^‘ia.j 3 43^^)^^ ^3 _jl£j] ^g.j^vlL^a 

4JaU^I 3 j^ Jjjti^Jlj ^jIjlaII jUaIIj A.qjq^ll Jail 3 * (__}jjli]| ^1 

3j^)^\)3 4A.ijK AJ Vj ^.'ut.A A,'i*v‘i (JajI Ail Ija^. 3 "OW- li* u!" d ; 5 >i!i 

jL^_aII ^ujl ^£aj (pLalxll ^l^all 4_Lo j^ijjj 

^iJlj ulfl 3 jli^ 3 ^ ^jujlil! ^.*«.a \1 ^^a ^a jj 3lil 

3 * ^aA Aljpx*ll ^aA jUaIIj Aijj's.llj ^K'l 3 * (.^ ill.C- Jjijj 4l.Ag.‘iV jljlAj 

A_iauu1I 3 -0 3~ 1 <Q j3 4AjLjJaljA 3 ^ ^1^1' ( ^-^^> : ^- 3 ^_gJ] tdlllJ lj3^)Jajj 4^-^jll JaI 

A.qjj^ j ^3 A-udib (Jd 3] Jailll ;<Jjijj 43^^^ JalilVl ^ja~n 3*>jj 4 j^>^lL 

AijLa. ^^3 4 ^kVI ^‘ 1 *a \1 Aijq^ JjjjilL AlilVdS JJjjL <Jd 3 ]j 4 ^.*iXAll tdllll 

3 ^ J' Jail AilI'sA 4Lalii* d_ilc. JjIaaII «.aH 3l£ 3 !J 4 U^^' L5^ 

^gjc. JL jAj 4A.y^ "A, nAjj CllUjlaA dsljLajuollj M [^Ixjj AjI^Ujj Alj3 














l&l 1* uk'I ( ^ s i ji^oill -lailj tAlilH Aq^^ll 

cAj ^l^)J A. L<qj ;<Ji3j jc. Ail! ^iL-sa l^'il^ A^a^L-sa j-o9 4(jla^Vl 

^ix-oll Iaa A.'qj'q^ jAj j ^^LLujVI ci^ -0 A.Vi^^all jjl^all oLa 

aL*-a ^Ic. AlilV-i Jj c^Lk-al A-iilllll AAk-all ^Ajj La A_i 3 ^alj 

Llj .a^)JC. Vj (JjjL ^LVi Vj iA^.^J (jlaiSill (_LiaL V AjxlaS (j-saLllI 

CLL/jIa* jc. L.irsfc.i\l ^1 - jLLl ILa (JaI j-a jfL ^ ^jC-lill jjli ;<Jj3 

j-a £-ojoi Lojjj tlj.W<a jl£ jlj 4 AJaI j-a (j^ A^jJaLaJl jj| Vj ;<Jj 3 C-IatilVI 

Jail j>a Ajt-<uaj Lai JjLa^a ILa jjfL ji .J^Lj *Lc. AjlL ji (__)jjjC.lill jj| 

jjfL j! ^jl A.qjq^ jl£ LI A_j| alj^l jl a^jx^ql £^aLudll A_La^3 t jU^ll 

.^i Ifalj C(JlaL ILAj cA'iL^a ( ^A ^jill ci^J jc- jA 

jl Aii^ ^ ^jiJI Ll ji La ^ JjVI j£Sj :j^i ^^11^232] 

LljSj tdl£joijj j-ajj ci^ c<—aludll Aiilai La JLu^j ^1 111 a_^L^. ji ow^ 

lal j _ Llll ^ Ll^i L>* 4 0^'j L^' L>* S- 1 ' jL^ ji LlL 

.CSM 

j LI ^Laj LLi l_jL 1I IjiA ^ ^ j£ll ^Lojj ;<_£jLall ^j < a> < a ^ A-iajj jj|MI 
ji jAlkll I.Ujj ^.1 *Uli L-fl^)JU jaL3 .aL.^.xd La 43^)Jt-aJ V] Lc. L_llc. La ^al*j 
tAALLL (..Ll.it.II jitti Lljl*J LI cA-i^jA-^a-y^a A,*m.<a Ai^)*-a Lllij i jiaLlI 
^ij ^1 Lc. L_jlc. La L_L^£3 jJ Lila ji. Lj aJ 4A_il£ A^alc. LLlaS lijlA^i ^ ^glijS 
LulLc-j Ic.^^. Lluaaii j-a l Li V^jls .LI ^^Llall <3^)JL-aJ V] Ll (Ji3 La 
La A.qjq^ <^_i^)ju ^ cUaluaij Lalij aLj Llaiuj L^j L_)J Luluj 

La ^l*j ^1 jl tilL£j .LjJC. jc. Aj L^)ikij till! Ll L_l^aj L] Aj llolA'l 
Lc. l_uLl1I l 'QjwOj Lj Aj i._ 1 -lal-li La ^1 cLal>\£j Laic, j bjSHj eL^. ;^aLUI 
Loj9 aj l^L .Lc. c_uL*JI ^(L fc L^1 ^1 AK'&J .^HL 
o.^g. .fl . jJaljlall Jailll ^ojoi a ^A t^ljiula j-a Lc. L_llc. Laj qL.^.a’Ii 
A- k-aLl ILAj tAaiiij L. lil.it. 11 ^ij ieLlalj-allj A^iLulallj A^^jLulallj Al^l^all 
AjuIc. I^jj^i Vj A^alc. I^)j^i ^Isu ^lj A.j.xi*v'i La Vj ^Isu ^1 itllli V^jlj .^J^xll 
i_to^jla'i Vj ^^gjulll ^1 ^_yA l^lj .AllaLlIj 6^)Al-llll LjoiI m*\l jc. 



















^jjmII j,a S^kVI ^)Ia1I ^3 Aj llic-j LaJ ^Jbu J&l jl t 4,‘vLq^ 

Ujaj*^ Vjla .tSlli JJC.J tjijijj ^£jjj ^ jAu lS^jJ U? Ujfkij 4L_ili*Slj 
l^IL (jl t*Ib £-a ^Lu j^jj _<J tliC-j La ^g.q*l ^1 4 Lilli ^i t*IL A^jujJ LaJ 

Lilli (Jjjjl - Aic. Lil ^gjJaj - (JjjLc. jjl JLS (_ 5 ^> 46Afc (JLa C*Ujjj 1 jjlLJl 

A 2 J "I g }\ uiL 4_j IjStj" 4_ljij jUjuij I^Aj 4<iLaju/VI V) 4i=Jl ^ La-a 

A^jLLa o^kVI ^ Cibj^j^ll lilLj Lilli <^3 Cibj^j-all cAfc jjj3 . Jlj^Vl 

ji A_j3 Ljc-^jj al'i n*sij .ll^-all li.ag.3 Ajj 46j^.jll (_pa ju j-a c^ll jLlj Aialj-aj 
I^Aj .Lilli ^ lAj.13 jAL V <ljJalLaj <LbLa La^-iiJj 4Aic. b^)ijj clUajuj 

.^iLj JiSil A^alau (_J. J (jai 4^al*j V <_£a!I (J^jLH j<a 

4 J^J J^3 L^iiJ VJ (jJ^j^^a j>a L >jAJl g-3 AoaJJ jjl 

4J 1 >ag ‘l«a VL jij 4 jVLal-^. jLAj jb^^.^<a La^_ji ^3 L jLub ji Aj V La^jli 
liVLil jLlii-a jb^2k^all jL ^1 ^IL. 4 *LiALaj Ajuijj Ajb A.qjQ^ 
A. 3jq^vll j -i^^.^11 ^ajoi-a ^3 LjLuJ jji Aj Vl3 4(j^al_ljllj «ll^juolt£ l^)Al-Ia 
Lajlijj Lja^)C.j Ljl \ <ag ~i>a (j£ jj£ (JLa bib j-a (j-^xkl jA Laj3j (_Jj 4blb 

. jLlbi^a lAA £-a LaAj 4blb ^abj 

35 g. 

A.vL 1L11 <iLajujVI aAA ^^-ajuaJ j,a (_^jAbll j,aj j(_£jLill ^ j^a'V^a ^i A. )<a n jjl 
(j^.i L .l'^ljlL .l^^^ll jjls i^kVI (_gi A_La <J-a£l (jji^all A^.1 ^ix-all jjj^l 
4^U1I Iaa (j-a AjIL-oj ajLajuJj i^Ltllj A_La i ^LlL (jAaLulIj t(j£-a-a]L A_La 
L^? U'j O* V Aji.j IgJ L L-o jj JLu ^Uil jji 

tjVLLaVI Ajc. Jailll ^ajoi<a ^A t^l jLLall ^)Ail! il^jLuLa l^)^3 jj-ajui (j£ 

iilll jl (jj-aLud-all jj^ j-a 6^)j^)jJallj ^a^lx-aj __ 4 j A^j jjW<all A^.Ij Al3 Lji 
^-ajuj La£ <iLajujVI tdL (j^aJUJ o^Lc. ^y*x.\ >^3j <iLajujVLl (j*s,"uri.a 

l_Laj<a^5 I ^La j LaJ^^j I j; Lajlc.^ Ll i^ajj AjxJI 

jlLiJl AJjLa-a 4.,.1^jJ V ^jujVI <^3 ^li^VI jtj ^Ixll ^a tt^lL 
ji j-a iJaS3 l£ jLLa l^)-^3 jllAjud-all jjj ji (_ 5 -lc- aJVaII ,V^ jJ Lajjj tj jl'A^alL 
(j-a A^alc. CA^jAi ^3j i t j^l.-yll t^ljLLall j-a ^»JaC.i (j^)lill jAA-all 

^gjji 4 jjjJaSloLa ^>g.\W^3 C_llgA^llj <iLajujVI j<a (_Jjuj^) 1I Aajjl La-a l.ju'Ii 



CjUjJ La] ^*£^3^ CdjSfil Lai ^iUl! Aj La jj)Vn ojij Lai 3j»**^J 

A^aAc.j a^^ jl! c_x^.l^lL Ijlj3 Cj\ aj 1)Ia LaA jij IaIa tLa^-iaj La]j 

tA.L3Vi.all 6^1C.j A_Lxal^)Vll ^a e^lxll aA^.^Lall elajJl c-VjA AjI^A lAAj tlxj^a-N 
1 /Ia t(jl.». < q'W 1 V Logjl La£ ^jLja iVilli tlx i<a~s u-^jVill ij^l &! ?& 

.U^Jd 

ALiLii^ Jc. u' f^l' 3^ t>J ^ 0 ^ 

V] Luj (j-a lill] (J^jl La £-Lul ^1] 3^^ V A] tjl.-N.3l Aj AjjI Ail <LaVl (jjflJJ 

4 *J^J c> J! - 3 ° " Hj LS^- 

La t^-Aa 3^1 jl.-N.3l $.Ix.a1 ^-Luo ^jlj iLjjMI aJ .1 N.j La 31 a a ( xiaJ ^1 La 

A.ag.Vl LaJ V] t—lJal^J jl jc. - j^.j jc- “ 3ll 3^-J 3jl^)ljxJl j-a c-^juj Cnl 

^ULLk^ Aj^xa ^-A t_Jjxll 

jp^ 3 ^' 3^' '\' :^-3i3l ^^ ^1 jU£illMuj 

V £jJalja ^^A S^XjaLa Aj^ijll Cjj, Al^jHj AjjLojuoII c_jjflll 3^ LaS A.^.-nIIj 
^A £tJJ^sJ A^lj <x3aj^ ^ ^ jl JJC. ja cdllA CjjJJJ ^ ^aaJ 

Al£j t<Lalxll 3j^-- 4jc. jx.3Vi Laa A.^.-nII jc. Aj jjjll jl£ Lai AjL t.* ij-nI 

J1 ^ 4 ^jJl L>^ ^ f3^ 

.Aa^Lill ^ IjaLL jj£j U jaJI J] JaftMj 

Laj (.** 1 lArvll lAA ^A ^1 x 11 3*1 ja 3^ AAj |^La^)!ill ^jluiNuil 

^1] Alii 3£ JLuJ til^)Lu t__J^ll 3 j3jj CAUj.^1' £y a djlj|j^)ll ^j-a lAA AaLaJ 
31 aj Vj Vj ^j-ajJj lAA CjUjjII dmi AA ;Ij11a tUjAll tiLajuall 

ctBjL-all (jJ 3iil Ajc-j tA.njC. (jj jULajj tiillLa ^jc. (3jj Ia^A > '<lf\ 
3a! q* ^3x11 3*1 J3* Ia£aj "tt-.Vft Xj Ujj^1 m :<—uaU.VI *a* ^ IjIIa 
A3j tAjuLi lAA ;ljllA j CjU jjll dAA tAj^ag >11 Lalj ^Ax-LasJlj Ajjaill 

CAljLia t^A-^ajllj ( x-ojaillj AjII AjL£ ^a ^jJaj-a ^yp. ^A 3^-J 3^ 3^“^ 

^1 Aiil (jj ;Ij1\Aj t^slxll 3*1 3^ La jp LCllLVI fiAA Aj^ag.-N.il 
:^*'jj) a> 3^^! ’Loj3l LaU a 3! ^^ix^ j] ;1 jIIaj coa^ ^aI jlio 
t ( x-ajuj 3^° j! jX^ojoj jl tAj 33* ji tAj£ Aj 31a 1a] A. 1 uLill (jj^3 Laj] M 





















Aul (Jts La£ Jla lij Lalj cA_Ujou1I 1^3 i£^ajuj (JLa ji i^ojai£ ^<uuj :JLa Lis 

V l*i^3 C£Ajuj£ Vj £-ajuJ Jla (JjSJ Vj tL (Jj£j Vj (_gJLu 

( x-iAjai]| jAj AJ!La£ ;AjL& ^gJUu ^Sil JLS La£ jAj tlg.jnLi jjjfL 


.J 


U.rO 


JI 


^JLu iiil a^)£i La£ ^jjaajj A_^.jj A_lj ;A,4 jW A^illMd 

aJ ^3 4^jjoij]lj .lillj Aj^.^ 11 (j-a (jl^ll ^ ^JLu ii)l a^)£i LaS .j'jSJI 
jAj tA^-sall (jLLajj 4_}3 (jV iAlLaju ji Aj^)^ 5 aJu jjl (JUL Vj tL CjlajL-a 

^jlaij^a aLja^jj AujJac.j l .ft j5s ^L Aaij^-a a.1} <_]a^ cJj3 

< L_^j£ ^JLu ClAL^O j^a 

(_)jJ ; il Cu.wll L-jl's-j.^ij A-luJl (JaI JIs jdlVLLall tfcl 

(jl^)JiJI ^Ic. j)-aa.^)]| M (Jl3 La£ ^ic. (_£j1ujI Ajij i<il_ijaiVl AuLu Vj 

t L !>L (_£j1ujI (Jjij (Jj ^a ^sSil (_£.lJ (JJJ Vj [A_Ia] m <_£jLujI 

L>* ' 0^ lK>'J^V' 0 ^- ^jVI ^jaJllMI 

(JJ^J lM j^'j 4 fUr?V'j L>^' J! g-i J>1^ A*alj^ 

< jjlkll ^ jl <&! l_jU£ j>a L p a jjJUj 4(jj3l Jj^l J] Cljlg_uill 

^AljJall g-3 £.LaLiJl L_klikl ;JjjUl! j)C. A-i-aUnjll ( ^jjj^JlMvii] 

^gJc. Ia jl^^lj Lfclja^ <>i (^ic. £jl«alj cA-LoJlj L -jljill ^-3 ^1 

lAA ^13^3 ^ L . >->J*a 

^^Ajojj A-ilc. Aiil _ (> ^-li]l (jjjuo (jj* ^jk-sa ^J3j (J?\ (_gi 0^_La]l 

Cj^ ( _iV' ^gJj t_aLoiSl ^L<ul L—lA^j 

I^C. Aj ^Sil Mj L r J ^ C5^1 ^0^*^ J 

JI JJ^lIj ,^-ljiVI <il jjj ^UVI JjSfU ‘^Vl lJL. j-Uil 
(.^ l^j^a ^3j tAju^judll ^ .VnAjj^a jA j cAjuIa A.-n.'s. A^aVl ^ji tdli 

tl^jS La l.g.j'ila.^l ^jJa^)ju]| t^l^ 3 < - s^ c ' - < p^ c ’ ^.L.^a - (J^joj^)!! 

^ ^ jl 

^3 Lg.'N jjlL V cAjU^Jjaill <iLc.Ij /j^1x1L1la]'j ^^LojVI aj)L^a ^aA J 

^ls .1^-1^ A_il) l -j^a>.l,‘i J v j La ^jjLill ^ilxjj \ ^ jjllj iAXall ^C.|j 3 Pan.^a 

3_j3 t^_J ^g.^al.^aiA 1 (jl l ^\ xhj '$ tLaji'v.a jl lx.^joi-a ^Al^lall aAA (Jj^Lj 3^ 



























^k f>Jxs-i\\ lili 4 AjUJjoi]| ^ jjkf ^kkAl 

jjill (_£J ^IxS . (jp-J Ap.^11 Aid ddalS 4illi jl£ ‘JajtiSl 0^ ^I^CaVI 

JjjIj ^i (_paji*-J Vj 4ClAj.W<aH dlli-a jc. ^Jlai 6 jjl •^" 13t Q 

4illda a^)'N.g.\l ^)|j ^»da] j-a jj.aVu4 da-aj ,c_J^)]| ^Jl l_Ali*-a Jkj 44— l^lfLuCall 

i[5 ;4k] "csjid' o^ji' ls^ o^" ;Jl-*2 dF Jk 4ii t(jj»ji jj 
JjIjujVI A_jI ^pils .k.Jj Aic. Jljpollj t(Jjg.'N.<a L_kkllj 4 ^^]*-^ J jluj^l *Jlia 

‘[27 :o~jil] M ^j J&" iiil Ul" : a!Jj *^\ 3 

- ^!>Lua]| A_k Jj^jll jc. £Lx*a L>j t [4 ;^)k]|] M lijkd j^pd" ;AJj<jj 
.cJdu A cppj da jdj li$i *d j£i da ^Jc. - b jkj JjJllI j^sS 
ji ^jjki Ik ;ljlli jli ;JjVJI (j^j-N.Vij JjIjVI Jj^k <^i ^^kdlltMi] 

iJl jV 4Ak*ij ji Aijji Alik Ail uil^ 11 aJj 5 ^ ^^iakl jjfd 

Jj j^la iic- Jli tk 4<j)jill ^ix-aJj A^a*ill ^.‘a.^a; jjk ^ AjlIII 
Ail Aj jl^J 4 jlk Cj C*k.ij jlk Jj ^i c.^-dll Ik Jli Ikj 4ia*i Aj j|^)J 

ckk M aJj 5 dllka ... Ijili jl£ li] k Jpj Jlij 4Ak-a Aijja d±k 
"lS^" ^IjS cH ‘ Jdd Ik :^S Jli j' kd 5 ^ ck*^ "cS^? 

aJ jjfd jl L . k 46jkl1 da^J jljkl jk ^jla cA_1 Ai«o daA jjJj Clidu] 

(jl l tai^lj ojia Ail^.u^i ^jdll jji jjj-ac. jj dla 4 jjlij^a 

Ail l^J jjaliilJ dal^jL^all (j-a jj^AiuiAll ^<0^1 .(jjl^j^a aJ lj)*ii*n 
di' jji u' jV U JM 4 jdj^a JUi aJ jj£j ji jj^j V 

... V fijJC. JIju 4ll ^*i jV 4 jidxi? c3k ^idu 

lild jc. Ji*J 46jlli da (^k. ^>aVI jl^ ji Ail diaji ^Jjjli ^dudS (^gk JiJj 
dJaj| lilj 4AJ Jaujl jl C5 ^Cak (j? k c>Caa ^lj ;Jjd jl jCj 4(jkLI 

JjJaS ^Jdii iiil Aid ^akll .^.ir<k tikaijj 4Cll^Ja t^.Vi’qk tiljaj 

ji ^Cijki Ik *Jjli Jli jli 46jHS da jdoi L5 k J4 j AjJuj Aik; A^k 
4 A^.^)k V Aix^i Aj^.jj A_ksa Jj Ijtkl ^1 ^aj£ jj 4Aj^.^)d^. siJj A^_^.j jjk 
ji kjui's V] l^)^d dalle. Ip. Ji*i ^1 li] 4 .. !•>; V da£ 44illi 4.. rvj V ;AJ Jli 

ji Aili dajli jl£ c _ 5 Ila 4_ipj V da£j 4cillij ^Jdu 4ll Lg k ^kij jpi 


















V! UiALi A_udiu Lula Aau fSUij luV ^jl l^)A (jjfLj 

i^jllj jU«J!j jl3j]l) AjjjA]! CulL^ll iLijVI J 
A^ajj CuluVI fi3A ^)AlJaJ Culfij^all o3A Cl )Luj (Jjojuj Lul^xJ (j-a lilLa (j-aj 
Culfij^all (j-a c_ujlj (Jj^jllj j £.Ij!1ujVI i (jl A>aV^ (jj^ 

LuS Jjjhll jjjja LCaJ 3 ajj ^ iAulc. (Jjj Laj3 l$-LjL £^Luj iP t^Uallj 

.aL J 3 

f.\jsk. La£ Jailll l^j (j-ajj ;<Jla jA.1 ;A f\*W Clal^kjjill J ^jjc. J HI 

^ (> J Au jLajVI ICA J jj^j J*^> aJ jl Jjc. jx 

Jjill IL& j-a ^)Al_Ia]| lik ^ajg.Q.a AJU.I j-a (jixll (JjL ljUaC.1 La Jc. jLjj 
^jji ibj^uc. HajI Jc. 3 ^) Ajlj tfijLc. LJajj J VL l^a 

j-a jj |l^lia ^a-uiS^ . i il L~v \i ^ajuU ^1 (JJ1 jLl ^\“\. ^3 ^ 111 1 I jjW'N 

33 ^Vj^i i( aluJj Aulc. Lai Jj^-a - aJjjojj ^alc.J iA_i Lil ^alc. 3a. Jc. Jaiill |3^J 

j^ lilLjl Laj M ;<Jj3j Lilj c^a^ij V L&j InJ-alA AiV 4Luc. InJ-alA Lil jl ;ljlla 
J15 LaS jU jia 4l^u *U 33 J .[4:^1 Jjj] "$ JJ ^ jLJ VI JJj 

.Liu til]3 jjSu jl *V jA j£l till 

liLLaj (^C-ljjVI (jLuJ ;Jli Juia jj 3 j1j]| lu j Jg J J (_£jLl jjjuJlUiJ 
tA.jul'ill J Cupla. ^^1 (Ljj3luaVI aLk q C. 3jljoj (jj CLullIj (_ 5 jjLl ^jluiujj 

< Auaj£ VL Cu<iU. La£ U jj-al :lj»H 

(jl c_uJj]| (jl^l AuiilLa l^ulV3 clul£ jla ;(_^jLiill ^jAy ,a ^ Au-aij (jj| Oii] 

^x-a !j_>L jl •^l^* 1 l^la ^ajg.q^all (jl 3lilc.l ( x_a l.g.J^ql !l)L^ 

La£ Cuj-al 33 (jj^J Vi 3lu2kj A.qjq^ Aulc. Cul3 LaJ L_L^ajJ V Lil (jl 3Ujc.I 
.Jj!» (j>a ^iJ C* \ il'i 1 (jdul laC. L Jl£ 1I ^ il ci QJ £ jL 3llua. (JIL Vj Cll<ilua. 

I^LajuJl ^Sj (_^j1ojI| ;Au11jl 1I Jla - jjlc. 33 j l.qL.^a ^^lAjll 

;3aU^ JLj «(j^llA» : [29 ^j^l] {(>lj^i} c«£ijjl» :[29 :^jiLI] 

.{(jlj*ll «V^» ;[29 :®jyi] {l^j^'} 

(j£ Ij^jL AijojVill 3l^ i3^Jl I3A (^1 ^u3^)l (j-^j i^L^-VI (_^3 JljiLl UHJ 

Ijjijjj iAulic. Culilj A_uUjjj Aulic. ^aVI J) aj-^jj *J^VI J 3jj U 


















ajIAju <LajLi«a Lajj AjAx-a La] tjj J^l <ilLu JlSj lALat^VI 

IaA jjj aI.a^ flVI A^.j # jJ^jjud>a]l ^xA £-Vj}A a ^jjj^IIj l£I^)Aj V ^ jx \j 

jj£3^a]| V] A_ilc. ^12aJ V (J^a-atc. JjjSA A.LlWlI Aj-a^. jAJj (JVLaJVI 

JJ^' j'j^' ^ ChL!&i\ ILI cg-U^IL V tgj] jjL Jj*Vl j j^' 
ajAALL La Jjslj LaS caA^) Jl JalilVlj £-ajui3l ^Jl IjJnj iAulc. ^A La ^Jc. 
j-a aAA AA^>*^a aJj j-a Lais a a^lji aLIIA Laj 6j^)^)3 jjLill 

^-sallA-alL JilVIj .A-flSj-a ^ (jj*,‘ij Vj ^»A3 t^-iS AJ jilaiJ Vl3 A^^all j^uuJl 

_ ^viil A<a^^j cJf^ Cji A.a^J ^»ULa A^^all ^ajoill ^Jc. 
jUll j■* jJ-® j' ; j j^lLal l ^jIa^> J jjfe 

JjjiiaLj C ij'vj idllajk^all j,a A.L.^a ( Jc. c_ilfill Jaj VI A^aliiLuVI (_Ja I 

djlL^aJ Aijj^j-all CaIaII Jc. UslJ aAjJjj Ajliiill jjfL J itAA^j I^aS 

CaIaII Jc. LtLIj jjfL ■Vin'vS JVLaJl Caj*aj AAjxLall (jLa^ll 

.CaIajaaoII jl aA^.1 J A.qjh^ill Ag.j.a Jjj IAA jl aaj^) Vj .LtA-a^. CaLa^Hj 
^■^L iJl <J lAA^iA ^-saJ Vj caA^'N-all A^-sall Jc. j2J V Ajg.AjH ;<JILj j£lj 

IAA LaS iAJ Vj 4 _fl^-a^alL Ig.^al }3 Ag.Aj A_ax*a]| A^juj ^J<a (_Jj c jAAll ^3 Vj 

c^lj Jl ^.JJ J^Vlj ?J^J' cjj jA c5^' J'^' 

aAjc- L Vi'i^a CllLuVI (jia^)Lt-aj cCIijjI IJj L_fl^)C.| Alii dllajk-aJ L)l^ L>^ U^ 
it^Llc. <iljj ^jk^a^.1 V jLi (j y& Ljg.x'jj (J^JI Ja£l L)^ c Ljg >*>i cJ£l L)^ 


LaJ (J.VujjI tdAqj^Hj <iLajojVL Aj3^)ji^a (jLa^lj a t^Luaaj ^ic. C ijVii La£ Clul 
(JuJl .^.xjj^a dilgA^all ,^g.Ajj<a3 # A^alc.j aL-^^l La (_3J ^>^^1 (j^ 
a^juLa jl£j 4^1c.j AiiL L_fl^)C.i l^J (jl-^ 

Cllliil V cA_Ljul^a Vj aAALLa AAji^Jl ^3 AjjlII ^yxAj a lg,*i<a tLa <-_ 


J,AAi ,^..,1 


.jlLIj ^Lajl Juj)>a jA Lajlj c^jLc. t_LL^j (jLc. aAALLa ^Jc.j Vj 

(jikj V ^Jlill CjUa^iII jl Jliill jjill :j .ftL^ I £ jl^a J ^Jftll jjll^ 

AS J ^-^aj-uJ 9 i ^ jL^o VIJ ^Asil^ jjAjll j A^,jiL^ ill ^jujI l.g.j\c- 

idjl^jAAa Ia^ajoj CaLjVI lJ^I J)<a^*^ 4 ^jojVI ILa L-kLudll l^.jlc. (Jlai 

jl ^ :J^j 46 j^j jj cAoa^ill a La j$i lj 

















Vj aAu V (jV SdAsLjaVI Calal (_Jj iCalfia^all j^ajj*(JIS j 

^ju *a A-Sa^alls ;Ljajij ^Aka^a ^aauJ L <ij^k cL-i^-a^all jA t^IL (jli cA^_^.j 

iJ ^-l^j ILa j)l JgjQ Vlllj _Aiua Aillj A^JI jjjfL ^-3 Ci^j^-sa^all 

JakVIj Aalj Ig.'i uh' ij AjL^jUjo Aalc. CalsLjaV! aAA (Jj^Uaj ^jjb.o'qali iAaajoull 
.^jou ^1 ji Cal&jaa (.“naja i^Jalaxallj (J.na'ill (jc. A_A^jia tlga Aac. 

j4*u^a c_s^l£ jjj ."ta^.a ^ai (Jail j)l£j ;<i^)A]| (^ A.)an <jj| JMU 
IAjLuoj JilI (jLxfiVlj Cal.Qj^l' <ja Jbu Aula La (jjaiu A_c.LaJlj A_iui]| 
t_a!>l£ (jj| Caaili clAA j lAA ^ jjc.j A_Ijjjta]| jja A jag aJlj tlg.jlc- jAsjj 

(jLtsVl (ja Aa^Aiij A.VnLaj Jjmj La Aa j)l ,Jjj tAa <Laj^lll CalAasall ^»la3 

(jj.jj'N.ll ^jIj ^au-L/Hll (JjjLulII jjj tilL Jc. Aial jj tlAjjc.j 

^jai lAgJj CC_a^l£ <jj| (Jj3 Jj UaVlJ (jl^3 ^ajujL^all CaJ_iJl Laij cLaA ^)JC.j 

Aa] Ca^)LiJl j)C. (Jj 3 4A£.Luij <jj| j)a ^J AaJ j)t£j ta^)jvga AaJ 

Cf* 

Aaa jjaJ la (j-aUJl jC. J <-£jalla Jll jJj > jA]| J AaaJJ JM 

_ '■» l^A ^ _y.. i)‘i j ajj LS~)i '-^ ^j£- al*II j_] 

(jl£ (jjj , r vi Vj tC-S^xll AJtil llslja (_jju 1 ajJLjJaj £jJaj La£^)j 

^\xj J Aj Vj V] -ij^.ja j)a La Aali cc_a£^)a La cla£^)a ILa 

Jj Jiia Aa] JJC- jA ^All ^Jtal'j jj^ ^ 

jl Aijlij (jl £ Vial aJ A^a^jUSl Calaa^alla L_fl^-ia^a]l t^jujjVi Aa^j^. 
J] ajika A.qjq^ll tdli (jj (_jLaa A^^-ajall CIjIaII ^)jc. A.‘qjq^ aJ Cajoulj 
(jjjlall (jAajUj iLk^-ajall ^)JC. (jalall (jAa*a lg.jaj.uj A^ajUll A_aa^allj # Ia^)JC. 

_ fl^-a^all ^)JC. C* )j.jj j\ cJ^-j 


A3j 1^3 <iLalxilj 4 <iIJjujVI AJLaa aAA | ( ^alaj]| ^jjaiajUsI 

Aalia^aj aill pLaaui ^ Jj J JjaVl c_ala^ll M J lga3 ^Lalxll Lj^ 

(jj^klaallj (jaaAilall jja .VJ t^llaA lga9 la^)£ij M Jxll 

tilli a jj \jJa (ja3 t jj'v'il'j A.g.'N.ll j)C. Aal^kUn jlall Aa \jj LI Aal 

(jj^klaall jja ^ga^Uj (jaaAilall <iLalxll A^alc. Ajc- Aalc. A^aj^U! AA^. 
























^ c> f 3 j* A^a ^ila jc. ^Uuj tSljli 

jl£^ll Jc. ^jLj cjj^ J jlLa ^ cjj^J jl L>^' 

A3j t j.Lal£LaII (Jj3 IaA .CajA^Jlj ^jjiallj jjVLil jjfLmllj A^^^JI ja^Jlj 

ctiiLj jjiiajj Vj A^aJi v - ^jc. ii j - JjVi <-aL»si jis 

j£aj ^aJj iAXojj Cll^aklj Aala£ jJ^ La£ ^bu ^ Ijllaj (Jj 

tillij (jj)*]| j.^r\j .A.qjq^ Ajuj^c. ^Ic. (_$jLJ Aal ^IL-sall L_alaill ja A^.1 
tillLa (Jl5 t A,V4jq^ ^l*a V Ails 4 <iIj!LojVI A.jqj^ 1 jlg.> Lajjj tAal3jl'N. < a ^aJaC.j AaV 
jC. (Jljjjudllj ^(Jjg.'N.a L Qj^llj - AJtill ^3 ^aJU - ^jl*-a ^IjiaiVl [All A^a^.^) 

.Igac. ill A^aluj f.\ Ciili li£j .<C.JlJ lAA 

^_y\x.\ ja lA/u-^ u!j L5^ 3?'°^ 

\jJajj jA j cAaj^allj j^ill Aali iAac. AaiHa AjAaj^I A.qjq^ jli 46j^.jll 
aJ (Jjis iA^.j (j£ ja Aal] gVi^a All La (j£ jli 4a^)JC. ^1 ^l"rva 

• LS^J V) J! JUu ^ Vj •* s •• 

2^ j^a fijajj <£ jljll ji S-UJ Vj :A- U > g . >\ l jLl Ajajj jjl Os] 

A_jJo*j ja dLj)^)3 (_£A]| lA^a liA ^aLoijVI jj^)JuoSJ V A.'N.^wII eAA (Jllaj 

jli tAa3 t*IL jtial jl jj^xila jJjJ^ g-i (>aJU UJ^ ^ 3^ clF 

_^)LuC.VI Ia^J ^x.iVl^a Aill jj (_Jaj ^1 1^1 
Jai] Aalc. (3^^ Cy* L>^ •^.i'^ju <, a\l c_j|^^Jl ^3 A.)<a n jjl Omi] 

Jail 3^^' La^ 4^^^.^-all jl AjaiL ^il.'^ll Aa >^33 i L^ajj'SiII m 

V) l>^ J-a cAjoiiij ^Ull > jrJla L^jl ;ljllij 

J*J 4a J^ J 4 J* J^' J^J ^ J 

. jA^i' ^ijil jAjrJIj 


^ A_**a j£j ^ LI Jlall jl flaJaB J^a ^LV' 3^^' 

3^' c> ^ ^ ^ L5^! J J! 4 j ub jW^ V) j^ 

u! J^a .Aji.jU. V) j^j ^ ^AliJl ^ Aaau j£j ^ LI ^ill ;ljllis 

l.axxj's V] 3^11 ja la^. JL^a ^aJ l^\L^ 3 i^llaia aill c. Aa ^IiijJaSj AaLLSI 

jj£jL ^jil ^ V]j - tilL jc. ^Uj - aill (^gic- tilSij l^jJaSli cLa^j La^J 





















jljl jjj (jl ^LjLi ^ ilia V L^. ^ifjl (jlj # jjjJaJL ^Ul!)Uc.Vj 

?u Vj c jiujU Vj cjji^u uj jjcj u^ Jll ui jui jUiii 

°j^j "^Jj 6 J=- o£ £^'j :c$ J 3 ^' J iJ 0 ^ 

JU 1 L L 'qj^ cAiji^a tl.g.xl^^lj l.g.Lc. J ^-jjl jLL J-ljc.L J^*^ 

J ^ <^j V) ^ v ajcj j Jijj v jU-jVi ^jj u! 

La^ .p^joJl ^3 IJ jJjj *^J 4 J>^>*Jl Jf 3 *^J tCllljLajaJl Jj ^_>*- 3 C3 ^ajll 
JU JJ Jj 4A_iuJlj l_jL£11j CajL UUj 4 jjl Jl i^LU j^ 3 (J 

ji JUJI aS)I Jc. cau! jra l_jJj3 cJjoJIJ ^C.ldl ^ w >*- 3 tAJokJl 

£jJ' u) 4 '^ J*-* i> ^Jjj cij3 jj^ 3 

jl^ A, ilc. Alii ls L^ - JU LU tCn^ll IgJtnjj JUj La-a 

dijl£ "c*LuUI Jl l$j £jjuj cj^ij tjj j^ull l^JUJ l\l £jJ' 

A_ii. oCj^.j-a CluU Uj £■ jjl (jl J JjA-rOq^llj .^■^/LUxaVI lc$-J Uxa'S ^jjl 
j )a U1J p,^ajj l_jA Jjj Jjjjj .'u.a.Ui to^jjjL^a 1 Ajciajoj a^pU <LalU 

IJ IjAaLuoJ ^1 ltA»lp 2 kJj l.g. 1 ^ J'l (jC- fi^xxaU JjlxJlj idjUxall 

^■jjl CluU IJU ta^-llaj eCALLa ji AJAALLaJ A,Up*s. dpCj Lai] ^^Jallj 
JUJU cCjU jU-all (jj-xi CALL) Lai lg.*)LU<a ^aCc. ^a iCllLxUl aJl^J AixxalLa 
jAl j .AJUx-aj AjLajuji j-a AjUllaiJ LaJ <3Uaj| £-a tAjUjU<al AaljUaJ (Jjl 

j' c^' cj* Lf 6 j%^ j' 6 j^ u' dF 3^' JJ*J' 

LaJ IJLa (jx»j tlj l^LLax-a I^.U ^jjl Clllixxa ^Jj j)U IJU # I-A JUj 
AAjUj AJjU U1J £-a J tlg.Kxjj ^)J*j IJ l^liLa-a ^IaU CIjUjUaH i^ja oAALoiJ 

ji Jjl - JLu J <jUajuo - JUJU idlUx^all j<a IJ Lai AUUa idlLuVI 


jAj cl^Ua-a Aj ^IaU A^Uj A_ujU j-aj t^Uaxx I^.U AjlUxa ( Jj j-a jj^J 
< CllUx-allj <iLajojVl j-® AJ Lai j^.*Hj<a idlLuVI AAjU_j Clulj ^JLljj AjUjjai 
Aic. Jji Jj cl^J Vj I^J V AaJ Li ;JU LU >j3l J AaaSI jjllksd 
^LU jU jl jj^J Laj| LaA^^Lj A^Uajl jV tjUlilLall jjixxa^ll j^U 

j-a oAA Jl tLajud^. jUl U1J JU ^1 AiV iLa^_La l>l^.lj JjL V cLaA^^V 
Jj3 cIJa Vj La V JU-J ^1 tAxaa-J (__>J L^^.^<a L^U IJU t^Lj^Vl CllUx.rO 



























(JxJI Vj VJ SUJj V V : ljila lil t »*OUI jjU la%a : <U 

. jd Vj ajAa]| Vj i3&r3l VJ 

3) ^-Ido c_jj£jj (J£ (Jjlall 33 ;til3 ;A1 uj!} 13I C i°ilg.*i 3 3 j*l\ n»d] 
Ale. V ^>j3j 3j^l 3 34iS fcA^^a i j^.ja (j£ a 13 ^ c_i£^a 

Vj 4,"v3j>^al Vj AjI 3 Ale. Vj c^ad3 d^A-a^a ;33i 31^3 .A^j-a Vj aJ 

jA jjjfL (jl 3^ ^ Laits c^ajud^Jl laij .Ale. (J^ll 3? 4 AjI 3 Aaijk-a ^»L3 

Cj jAi. a] dd ^1 q j*j iCdlj^Jl q c. V Ail i—UTk qj* jdta. AiV JjVI 

j)-a ^.3 A-a3^ JUJ La Ad'S ^JjVI A_Ixll j)j£i 3 jl A*jL C^JUd^Jl 


A*j 


fali ^1 13 i^jiLlaltj A-al^. Ijlli <iVjA J tdlij >j3l 3 A-id jjl 
jU < c_i£^>a 3] c_j£^a 3£j cdl3Lj A Qa.t31 ^j\^.j AQa^j 

^•i.")*vj j£ jjiiii 33 ^ <31 ^•i.'i'vj 3 ^ 3 jU 1 i 33 ;^j 

3 *^ L>3 W33 a j3f AXM (_£a 1I lAA (jl l^IIaj aijA^Q^aj .A^-^a 3) 

jl£ Ail alix-a (jAil tl^J Avails dl^A-saJ AS^A-a^a Clll 31 j)j£ V] Aij£ 

^»!>l£]| (jli 4(jj^)i^l 34? £< 3 “ ^3a Vj 3j t<—l£^a A. 1^3 33 ^ liSliA 

IjiJ-alA AJUalj A-al^. jii # <Laj!>lll ij^-jll c_3j dllA-a dlfi) 3 jA Lai] 

(jl ^ils 13-3j AJ A^ajV A.qjL^ij 1 fl^A-a^all jl ^3 ^g.'ixlj jA 

l£ u! 4 ^3' m^'3' c 3 a j3f <CLi _0 (^31 ^.’ix^ll Iaa 3 -^° 

^3 ^-^4 -^3 < 3 3WV' 3 ^ i ^3ai A_kli^ c_i£^)^ 31 3 ^° 

J! u! J-3 lM jA U£jj j' Ij3. 

1 l \* 

3£ ;3jI- 3I 3^ 1-^4 ^ .A-^3V dla^-saj Ai^A-a^a dli 3liA 3 

dl3l (juj (dlj-aj c_i£^>i 3] 34? ^ ^ 3 ^ dlaA-^j d jaa3j4 

3 ] 34 ^ ^3 £-daj3l lAA ^ 33 ^ t^Ualj a !3 j^ idllaA-3lj 

.l-jUSI I^a (j* 

V Ail 3331 flJJJ ^- 1 3^ ^ Ail tilSij |(JjU3l < 3 A.jdi (jj| Itwid 

Olj^c j3.wa>\I ciijA^. A^Uii jpj i] cal^jaj LaC. (3^ (3° 

i( x_iLa>i Vj c_jl^.I^j l >3 dil3lj cdlaillj jjAx3lj 



















^yn A_I .1J V ^ya <] Ju V l*.l.W*a\l (ji ^)I^LajJaVl-J 

L> 'j^ ^ ."jjiiUJI ^ ft JJC. (j* ijlK f !" i^Uj Jta 

. ^iLk U1U jl ^jjju t ^g . ^qi V (jjftlUJl Vj i<jIU> 



